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DIRECTOR'S FOREWORD AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The publication of this que coincides with the fortieth anniversary 





‘of the founding of the Dallas Museum of Ars collection of African art. The 





establishment of the African collection helped to determine the nature 


of our encyclopedic ho 





ings- the Museum has works of art from many 


ltures and time periods-and the African collection is one of its jewels. 





Inaugurated in 1969, our world-renowned African art collection, with 





ths in Congo sculpture and textiles and its wide range of 
media and forms, now numbers almost two thousand works and forms a 


vital part of the Museum's entire collection in telling the story of art from 





around the world 


A catalogue of this nature has long been the ambition of the Museum's 





friends and family. The Arts of Africa is our first publication devoted solely 






this collection, taken both asa wh: 





and with emphasis on many oft 





ost dazzling treasures. It is also the first in a series of catalogues that will 


document the important riches housed in our Museum. 





1 am especially grateful to Margaret McDermott and, in memoriam, to 





в warmly dedicated. Thelr initial 


Eugene McDermott, to whom this bo 
gift of the Clark and Frances Stillman Collect 








ın which the DMA’ African art collection has been 





built The African Art Acquisition Endowment Fund that Mrs. McDermott 





established in 1997 has furthered the development of one of the most out 


standing African art collections in the world, and her endowment in 1999 





of the permanent position of a curator for African Art secured the future of 





scholarship on the collection and ensured its continuing growth. Through 
their almost half-century of philanthropy and outstanding leadership 
in the ongoing development of this stunning collection, thelr generous 
financial and moral support, and their passion for the arts of Africa, the 
McDermott family has enabled the Dallas Museum of Art to influence the 
cultural life of its visitors by broadening their horizons through the experi 


he art of diverse cultures 





this magnitude is achieved through the contributions of a 





ple. {would like to thank all ofthe past and current trust 





ees and donors, whose guidance has nurtured the Museum's collecting 
vision, and to thank my predecessors and their staffs, who have cultivated 


the pr 





ms and contributed to the growth of the collection. | sincerely 


thank all of the generous donors of v art and funds that have 






enabled the Museums African collection to attain both depth and qual 
ity throughout the years: The African Collection Fund, The Art Museum 


League Travel Fund, The Bezalel Foundation, Inc, Alta Brenner, The 





Alfred and Juanita Bromberg Collection, Joel Cooner, Drs. Nicole and John 
Dintenfass, The Dozier Foundation, The Otis and Velma Davis Dozier Fund, 
The Foundation for the Arts Collection The Friends of African and African 
American Art, Rita Gaples, The General Acquisition Fund, The Cecil and Ida 
Green Foundation, Henry Н. Hawley Ш, Mr. and Mrs. S. Roger Horchow, Mr 
and Mrs. James H.W. Jacks, Dr. Penn Jackson, The Junior Associates, The 
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Levy Memorial Fund, The Lot fora Little Fund, John Lunsford, Linda and. 
Stanley Marcus, The Eugene and Margaret McDermott Art Fund, Inc, The 
Eugene McDermott Foundation, Alma L McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Algur Н. 
Meadows and the Meadows Foundation Incorporated, Edward Н. Merri, 
David T. Owsley, The Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation, Pace Primitive 
Gallery, New York, George and Sidney Perutz, The Professional Members. 
League, Dr. Hebe Redden and Dr. Kenneth Redden, Gustave and Franyo 
Schindler, Victoria Scott, Elsa von Seggern, Mr. and Mrs. George А. Shutt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee M. Singletery, The Textile Purchase Fund, Denni Davis 
Washburn and Marte Scott Miegel, Carolyn С. and Dan C. Williams, Lester 
Wunderman, and several anonymous donors, 

Gratefully, 1 acknowledge the connoisseurship and specialized knowl- 
edge ofthe scholars and collectors who have had a particular influence on 
the growth and development of the African art collection: Ramona Austin, 
Michael Kan, John Lunsford, Dr. Christopher Roy, Gustave and Franyo 
Schindler, Clark and Frances Stillman, and Susan Mullin Vogel. We also 
extend our thanks to the curators, academicians, and other specialists, 
who provided advice and answers to the author's questions about specific 
‘objects in the Dallas collections: Professor Rowland Abiodun, Amherst Col- 
lege; Professor Barbara Blackmun (retired), San Diego Mesa College; Profes- 
sor Elisabeth Cameron, University of California, Santa Cruz; Dr. Theodore. 
Celenko, Curator (retired), Indianapolis Museum of Art; Professor 
Herbert M. Cole (retired), University of California, Santa Barbara; Profes- 
sor William Dewey, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Professor Toyin. 
Falola, University of Texas, Austin; Mare Leo Felix, independent scholar 
Brussels; Dr, Til Forster, University of Basel Dr, Christraud Geary, Curator, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; David Gelbard, the Gelbard Photographic 
Archives of African Expressive Culture; Professor Paula Gershick, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Dr. Burkhard Gottshalk, Germany: Professor. 
William A. Hart, University of Ulster-Coleraine, Northern Ireland; Profes- 
sor Christian Kordt Hojberg, University of Copenhagen: Dr. Sidney Kasfir, 
Emory University, Atlanta; Dr. Frederick Lamp, Curator, Yale University 
Art Gallery; Professor Babatunde Laval, Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity, Richmond; Dr. Andrea Nicolls, Curator (retired), National Museum of 
African Art, Smithsonian Institution: Professor Simon Ottenberg (retired), 
University of Washington, Seattle: Dr. Diane Pelrine, Associate Director and. 
Curator, Indiana University Art Museum, Bloomington: Professor John 
Pemberton Ш (retired), Amherst College; Dr. Louis Perros, ethnographer 
andart historian, Honorary Director of Research, Institut de Recherche pour. 
le Développement, Marseille; Dr. Constantine Petridis, Curator, Cleve- 
and Museum of Art; Professor Ruth Phillips, Carleton University, Ottawa: 
Dr. Mary Nooter Roberts, Deputy Director and Curator, Fowler Museum. 
of Cultural History, University of California, Los Angeles; Dr. William. 
Slegmann, Curator (retired), Brooklyn Museum of Art; Dr. Robert Soppelsa, 
Senior Curator, Art in Embassies Office, U.S. Department of State: F Amy. 
Staples, Chief Archivist, Eliot Elisofon Photographie Archives, National 
Museum of African Art, Smithsonian Institution; Professor Zóe Strother 
Columbia University; Louis de Strycker, independent scholar; Dr. Barbara 
Thompson, Curator, the Iris and B. Gerald Cantor Center for Visual Arts, 
Stanford University; Professor Robert Farris Thompson, Yale University: 
Lucien Viola, Galerie Rê, Morocco; and, inmemoriam, William B. Fagg, Keeper, 
African Ethnology. the British Museum, London: Joseph-Aurélien Comet, 
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Director, Institut des Musées nationaux du Zaire; and Dr. Hans Witte, inde: 
pendent scholar and specialist in Yoruba ап. 

1 offer profound thanks to Dr. Roslyn Adele Walker, Senior Curator, the 
Arts of Africa, the Americas, and the Pacific and The Margaret McDermott 
Curator of African Ar, for her leadership role as author of this publica- 
чоп. Roz joined the DMA staf in 2003. Immediately, she enthusiastically 
undertook to further the growth of the collection, carefully directing the 
development of future holdings. For this publication she selected the 
objects featured, amassed a vast store of esearch notes, references, and 
bibliographic material wrote all of the texts herein, and guided the publi 
cation to its successful completion. For her dedication, expertise, and many 
contributions to the enrichment of the DMA African collection, I offer my 
most sincere appreciation. 

A publication of this size, scale, and ambition requires the dedicated 
expertise of a team of people to bring it to fruition, would like particularly 
to recognize Tamara Wootton-onner, Director of Exhibitions and Publica- 
tions, for her contributions in directing the planning for the publications 
focused on our collection and for her work on this catalogue. Eric Zeidler, 
Publications Coordinator, and Jessica Beasley, Curatorial Administrative 
Assistant in the Ancient and Non Westem Art division, deserve special 
acknowledgment for their efforts on behalf of this project -both worked 
tirelessly to compile information and assist with every detail related to 
the publication. Brad Flowers, the lead photographer for this publica- 
tion, worked meticulously with object after object to recreate the unique 
texture and complexity of each one on the printed page. Giselle Castro- 
Brightenburg, the Manager of the Imaging Department, supervised the 
shooting and sorting ofall the photography and worked with Roz Walker, 
Eric Zeidler, and Marquand Books to coordinate the selection of images. I 
{swith dep gratitude that Roz Walker and I acknowledge the contributions 
ofthe DMA staf and other colleagues who have also helped in some way 
to bring this publication to its realization, making particular mention of 
Shannon Karol, Anna Lessenger, and Lauren Hughes, McDermott Graduate 
Curatorial Interns; Carol Robbins, The Ellen and Harry S. Parker Ш Curator 
ofthe Arts of the Americas and the Pacific; Mary Leonard and Jacqueline 
Allen, Mayer Library and DMA Archives: Jeff Zilm of the Imaging Depart- 
ment; Queta Moore Watson of the Marketing Department; Gabriela Truly. 
John Dennis and Vince Jones ofthe Collections Department; Sidney Perutz 
and Sandra Youngblood, DMA docents: Natalie H. Lee, independent art his- 
tortan: the editors Migs Grove and Frances Bowles: the proofreader Sharon 
"Rose Vonasch; Ed Marquand, Marie Weiler, and Jeff Wincapaw of Marquand 
Books; Patricia Fidler and Carmel M. Lyons of Yale University Press; and 
John Lunsford, who was the inaugural curator of the African art collection 
and, before he retired, its keeper for twenty years (1969-1980) 

For many years the Dallas Museum of Art has collected, exhibited, and 
championed the arts of Africa. This catalogue, published on the fortieth 
anniversary of its establishment, is the first permanent record devoted 
Solely tothis important and internationally acclaimed collection On behalf 
ofthe donors, trustees, scholars, staff, and most especially the McDermott 
family, Lam delighted to share these treasures with you on this momen- 
tous occasion We hope that this volume will bring pleasure and enlighten- 
ment to its readers and encourage a deeper understanding of the beauty 
and importance ofall ofthe arts of Africa. 











Bonnie Pitman 
The Eugene McDermott Director 


AFRICAN ART AT THE DMA 
A BRIEF HISTORY 


Part One: 1969-1989 


Ansin 
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extant examples were made, and in materials other than wood. A reporter. 
reviewing the exhibition for the Dallas Times Herald noted, "some ofthe soci- 
eties we think of as primitive or aboriginal produced art of great technical 
skill and highly sophisticated design." He must have had in mind a cast 


Ing that in the catalogs identified asa sixteenth-century statue of a Benin 








from Nigeria (fig 2) 

The Arts of Man, undoubtedly the most ambitious exhibition the Museum 
had undertaken up to that point, was the brainchild of Mrs. Eugene 
(Margaret) McDermott, president of the Dallas Art Association from 1962 





to 1964? According to John Lunsford, then the curator of collections, 
Mes, Мар, 
and the director Jerry Bywaters] think we ought to do a history of art 
1 mean a history of all art, everywhere; "* Several months later her a 








mply came in and in her swe 





way said [to Lunsford 





nbi- 





tious idea came to fruition in that extraordinary exhibition, which was 





the Museum's most significant accomplishment in its fifty-year history 
and gamered national attention. It would also expand popular notions 
about art 

Art ofthe Congo follow 
by the Walker Art Cer 
Minneapolis, the more than one hun 





in 1968 and left 





lasting impression Organized 


a museum of modern and contemporary art in 








red sculpted masks, figures, fur 





niture, and personal objects (e.g. elaborately decorated hair combs and 






tobacco pipes) made in the Congo (which had recen 


dence from Belgium) were selected from the vast holdings of the Royal 





Museum for Central Africa (Koninklijk Museum voor Midden-Afrika /Musde 
Tervuren, a suburb of Brussels. The exhib: 





Royal de Afrique Centrale) 
tion catalogue Included an essay written by Clark Stillman, a connoisseur 
‘of African art, who with his wife Frances had amassed one of the most out 
standing private collections of Congo at in the world. 

In the meantime, Eugene and Margaret McDermott had met Clark 
and Frances Stillman in 1966, They were introduced by Ida and Jerry 





Rubin, friends and fellow supporters of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who were also friends and neighbors of the Stillman. The 
MeDermotts went to New York to visit them and their African art colle 
tion, which Marga 
admiration for African 


4 McDermott described as “just so splendid." Her 








t evolved, through study and collecting, to reflect 





the acumen of a seasoned connoisseur. The MeDermotts and Stillmans 





became lifelong friends 
Whe 
offered to purchase their collection of African sculptures, which had been 
assembled over a period of almost forty years. The offer was accepted, and 





the Stllmans began downsizing their possessions, the MeDermotts 





the MeDermotts acquired the collection, but not to keep. Instead, they 
donated a large portion of it (224 objects) to the Museum in 1969. They 
also provided funds to renovate a gallery in which to display the objects 
(fig 3, opposite) In addition to filling a gap in the Museum’ encyclope 
dic collection, the MeDermotts donation of African art "could present the 
Their 











extraordinary cultural heritage of Dallas's African-American citizens: 
motivation may not have been public kn 
reporter at the Dallas Moming News not 


ledge, but an African American 








African Artis as strange to Negro students as itis to whites or any other 
race, because it historically has been pretty much unknown to them. 
Now, the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts has collection of Congo sculpture. 
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on permanent display that is not only relevant to their search for black 
identity, but fits well into the pattem of broadening their knowledge of 
African history and development of race pride- 





This extraordinary gift was, as Lunsford describes it, a "watershed event 
[vhich].. set for the MeDermotts] a new level of committed i 





erest that 
would grow by geometric progressions over the ensuing years" I was 





also a watershed event for the Museum, as the Clark and Frances Stillman 


Collection of Congo Sculpture was “esteemed all over the world and 








its final museum resting place has long been a matter of excited compet 


Чоп and interest." With the acquisition of the Stillman Colle 





a, the 
Museum now numbered among the institutions with significant collec 
tions of African art. 

The Stillmans began collecting African art in the early 19308 in Brussels, 
‘where Clark Stillman was a cultural attaché at the American Embassy. In 
those days, one could find genuine objects—and sometimes major trea- 
sures Ше the Boma figure (Ву, 4, overleaf-at the Sunday flea market and 
art dealers shops." The couple was mentored by Frans M. Olbrechts (1899 
2958) Belgian anthropologist and author of Les Ars plastique du Congo belge 

‚came the head of the Royal Museum for Central 





(1959) who eventually 
Af 





in Tervuren (the source of the Art of the Congo exhibition) " Under 


Olbrechts" guidance, the Stillmans became connoisseurs of Congo art and 





knowledgeable about the original context in which the objects functioned. 
The collectors patronized the Belgian art dealers Jeanne Walschot (196 
ı977 [Kanyok water pipe), who had inherited avast collection of old African 
“objects from re 
Bel 

male figure standing on animal and Mbala female with child), who was in 





иез who had been well placed colonial bureaucrats in the 





an Congo; G 





istave De Hondt (also spelled Dehondt, d. 952 [Luba 





charge 
hades 


ofthe Belgian Pavilion at the New York World's Кай of 939 and also 






lonialist family connections; "and Raoul Blondiau (Chokwe chief's 








chair) Blondiau was a connoisseur of African art whose collection was 
the foundation for the Blondiau-Theatre Arts Collection of Primitive Art 
that was exhibited in New York and Chicago in 1927, nearly a decade before 
the epoch making African Negro Art exhibition at the Museum of Modern. 
Art (ons 

The coll 








«d the Clark 
and Frances Stillman Collection of Congo Sculpture to honor the previ 


tion, presented to the public in 1969, was nan 


‘ous owners and to reflect the geographic origin of the objects. Lunsford 





organized the inaugural exhibition, which was enthusiastically received by. 
the at critics and public alike. African Art and the Modem Tradition, an exhib 





tion mounted in an adjoining gallery, revealed the relationship between 
traditional African art and twentieth century art through the use of org 
nal works, photographs, texts, and quotations from the early European 





Inspired by the collecting activity at the Museum, several D 





las colle 


tors became enthusiasts and began to acquire African works for their own 





collections. They patronized both established art dealers and “runners,” as 
itinerant art dealers from Africa were called. In 1972, African Ан from Dallas 
Collections showcased aver three hundred diverse works of art grouped under 
the themes of Metal: Adornment, Amulets, and Power; Figu 





es: Spirits to 


Man to Spirit: Instruments of Magic: Status and Control; and Masks and 





Dance: Transformation, Discipline, Theater. Those identified as lending to 


Me and Mrs. Alfred L. Brombe 
md Mrs. E. E. Fogelson, Mr. and Mrs 
eaves, Mr. and Mrs, James A. Ledbetter, Mr 
and Mrs. Richard К. Marks, Madelon Mosier 
Perutz, Judith 
4 Me. and Mrs, Dan C. Williams." Several of 
these lende asures to the Museum. 
The Museum e ling exhibitions of African art to 
Dallas African Ar funderman Colle 
nized by Michael Kan, the curator of African art at the Brooklyn Museum 
and the DM first Eugene McDermott Visiting Curator (1986). Kan ma 
tained ties with the Museum, serving asa consultant on 
imitive Art Masterworks (1975) afforded Dallas citizenry an opportunity 
to view the African, Oceanic, and ancient American art collections of the 
Museum of Primitive Art (MPA), which co-organized the exhibition with 
deration of Arts, 
African at 4d another milestone In 1974 
ings grew to include the important and well-known colle 
ver by the 
director Harry S was made possible by the 
Eugene McDermo Г of Eugene McDermott, who had 


My husband possessed a genuine joy in giving, His interest and the 
rity of his giving were dire vd education, The arts, he felt 

I part of education-vital for individuals and communi 

uld have approved, I know, of our gift of the Schindler 

{African Art to the museum. Besides adding to itr grow 

n of art, he would have derived pleasure from supporting 

n's fine staff while making gift to Dalla hich had 


e and Franyo Schindler Collection of African Sculpture 
the assemblage offifty works extended the stylistic and geographical reach 
of the Dallas holdings with objects from West Africa (Mali, Upper Volta 
Burkina Faso], Guinea, Libera, the Iv [Cite d'Ivoire], Ghana, 
a), The Museum's Central African holdings were augmented 
by objects from Gabon and Brazzaville) as well as Zaire (now the 
Democratic Republic of the trast to most of the small scale 
jects and focus in the Stillman Collection, the 
hindler C statuary and masks, The acquisi 
ın of the Schind ablished the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
as the leading repository of African art in the Southwest. 


Germany at a display of German Expressionist paintings coupled 


ith African sculptures, Franyo Schindler was a painter who had a special 
for the African forms and “was fascinated by the mysticism connected 
with them 7? Because 
m art, the Schindlers isseurship by 
African works at the British Museum in London, the Musée de "Hi 
Paris, and the Royal Museum for Central Africa in Tervuren, As they began 
to build their collection, the Schindlers primarily patronized art dealers 


in New York City. They did not try t all the sculpture. 
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cultures or seek only rare objects, but were attracted to objects that dis- 
played... a certain simplicity and purity of conception, and the presence 
in a piece of the dignity and the almost rli 


feel that it had act 


ous force which makes о 





Шу served in the ceremonial rites for which it was ere 





мей” Indeed, the result of their efforts was a collection of rare finds, 





among which are a centuries-old pre-Dogon standing female figure from 
Mali, an elegant Senufo rhythm pounder from Cöte d'Ivoire, a colossal 
Haga Dimba headdress from Guinea, an Igbo standing female figure from 
Nigeria and a Hemba ancestor figure and Zande yanda figure, both of which 
are from the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

The 

The extraordinarily high quality of these pieces combined with the 





quisition of the Schindler Collection prompted Parker to declare 


Stillman Collection of Congo Art moves us into the top ranks of African art 
collections in the country "^ The collection was installed in ће renovated 
West Wing in galleries adjacent to the Ancient American and Pacific art on 
опе side and the classical collection on the other. 

Both the Stillman and the Schindlers continued to be involved in the 


Museum's collection building efforts until they died In 1973, for example 






The Eugene 
nine masks fo 


Margaret McDermott Art Fund, Inc, acquired a group of 





n Clark Stillman, and in 197%, following the death of his wife 


the McDermott Ап Fund acquired fourteen more sculptures from thelr col. 





lection, In 1980, Stillman d 
art and culture to the Museum's Mildred R. and Frederick M. 


mofbo 





mated the couple's extensive collect 





Mayer Library. Most of the books, like the rare works of art in the Stillman 





Sculpture, are collect 





v items today. For their part, 
between 1976 and 1987 the Schindlers donated several more sculptures to 
the Museum, including a Bobo mask from Burkina Faso, а Mumuye stand: 


la. A Dogon 





ing figure from Nigeria, and an Ovimbundu pipe from Any 








yek was a joint do 








The African art collection continued to grow in depth and quality with 
generous financial assistance from the McDermott Fund and donations of 


art from local and out-of state suppor 





т In 1975 the Museum acquired 
an Igbo headdress from Nigerla-rarely encountered in public or private 





| The Eugene and Margaret McDermott Art Fund, Ine 
and the generous contributions of Mr. and Mes. Algur Н. Meadows, the 
Meadows Foundation Incorporated, and Stanley and Billie Marcus. Lester 





Wunderman, a New York art collector whose passion was the art o 


Dogon peoples, donated a nommo statue. Th 


vessel by Voania Muba, a Wi 





quisition of a male effigy 





ngo, and an effigy bell from 





the Lower Niger River area of Nigeria resulted f 





he generosity of Mr 
and Mas. Eugene McDermott. With these additions, the African art col 


lection offered а wider range of materials, works by named artists (which 





countered the notion that traditional African att is anonymous), and art 
that reached backin time 





Dallas was one of three venues for the 1978 exhibition The Arts of Ghana, 
which was organized by Herbert M. Cole and Doran Н. Ross for the Museum 
‘of Cultural History at the University of California, Los Angeles. The exhibi 


tion presented an апау of object types, ftom popular kente cloth and akua'ba 





figures that had become part of American fashion and popular culture 
to the visual ats of lesser-known cultures such as the Lobi, Nafana, and 
Moba. Nearly twenty years later, a gala mask displayed in this exhibition 


entered the Museum's collection as a gift from John Lunsford. 











The 19708 closed with the purchase of a rare terracotta ritual bowl by a 
Yoruba or Edo (Bini) artist from Nigeria Gifts included a large-scale Igbo 
standing female shrine figure from Mr. and Mrs. Lee M. Singleterry and 
a Songye male figure from the Democratic Republic of the Congo and a 
Yoruba ivory tapper carved in the form of a kneeling female figure from 
Nigeria that were donated by the Art Museum League Travel Fund, The 
ed the fourteen 





Eugene and Margaret McDermott Art Fund, Inc, acqu 
aforementioned sculptures from the Clark and Frances Stillman Collection, 
including a Ва standing male figure from Burkina Faso, a Pende cup with 
back-to-back standing male and female figures, a Luba headrest with a 





ryatid,a Lulua standing figure with an extraordinarily long neck, 
and an elegant Zande figurative harp from the Democratic Republic of the 


Congo. The Schindlers donated the Bobo Nwenka mask from Burkina Faso 





that still bears traces of the orginal pigment. 


Despite the two-story wing that was added to the building in 1965, the 





museum was bursting at the seams. Dallas voters agreed on November 6, 





1979, that a new and larger building was in order. This new building was to 


be designed by Edward Larrabee Bares and built downtown in what 





become the Arts District. While the new building was under construction, 





exhibitions and collection building continued in the existing facility. In 
addition to the Schindler largesse, there were gifts from the local art col 
lector Henry W. Hawley I who donated an Asante akua ‘ba fertility figure, an 
Baule oint 


Asante hair comb (both from Ghana), and, from Côte d'Ivoire 





ment box with an anthropom inumental arugba caryatld 





phic head. A m 





vessel that was later attributed to the Yoruba sculptor Akobi Ogun Fakeye 
and a Senufo footed drum decorated with relief figures were donated by 


Stanley and Linda Marcus, al 


Jf Dallas, to the Foundation for the Arts. 








The Foundation for the Arts was established in 1964 as a holding agency for 








d by the Dallas Museum for Contemporary Arts 
(which had merged with the DMFA in 1963), with the power to solicit funds 





and acquire art objects to be placed at the disposal of the Museum. 





The new museum building which was renamed the Dallas Museum of Art 


was opened to the public in 1984. The Director Harry S. Pa 





er Il explained 
the reason for the name change, saying, "This title better describes this 
inclusive collection which ranges from painting and sculpture to textiles 
and photographs, African masks and pre-Columbian pottery "" In celebra- 


tion of opening the new building, the longtime supporters Gustave and 





Franyo Schindler do 





ted а monumental Dogon "ark? and Stanley and 
Linda Marcus donated over one hundred fertility figures from around the 


the mid-twentieth century 





world and coveringa time span from sooo nc 











f the figures originated in Afri y them 


Ghana, Ni 





ria, Burkina Faso, and the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
An Igbo ikenga seated male shrine figure and an elaborately decorated, 
lidded bowl by the renowned Yoruba sculptor Arowogun (Areogun) of Ost. 


Horin were donated by Carolyn C. and Dan C. Williams of Dallas. 





Although growing, the DMA’ African art collection essentially still con- 





sisted of sculpture. This situation changed in зова when Carol Robbins, 


then the curat ven raffia cloths from Zaire 





f textiles, acquired four w 








(now the Democratie Republic of the Congo) with funds from The Eugene 
and Margaret McDermott Art Fund, Inc, and an anonymous donor, Three of 
the textiles, which are between fifteen and twenty feet long and decorated 


with appliqué, were originally worn by Kuba women as wrapper-style skirts 
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оп ceremonial occasions. The fourth and smallest panel is decorated with 
cot pile embroidery, a technique for which the Shoowa, a Kuba subgroup, 
have long been famous. In addition to providing two-dimensional art 
forms, the textiles provided much needed examples of women's art in the 


collection. In 1945, the estate of Robert Plant Armstrong-a professor at 





the University of Texas at Dallas, an avid at collector, and the author of 


articles and book on African art- donated a Teke mantle from the 








Democratic Republic of the Congo, then Z 

Between 1985 and 1989, the Dallas Museum of Art hosted three major 
traveling exhibitions focused on African art. The Museum of Modern Arts 
“Primitivism” in зо. Century Art: Affinity of the Tribal and the Modem explored 





the impact of so-called tribal African, Oceanic, American Indian, and Eskimo 





arton the at of such European modernists as Picasso, Brancusi, Modigliani, 
Klee, Giacometti, and others. Dallas was one of three venues and the only 
‘one west of the Mississippi River. While the Dallas Museum of Art did not 
lend to this exhibition, a Baule sculpture in the exhibition became part of 
ly 


lation supported publication of 


the Dallas collection severa 





xs later. It should be noted that the Eugene 
McDermott Fon 





exhibition catalogue. 


The singular focus of Ancestral Arts of Gabon, which was organized by the 






Barbier Mueller Museum in Geneva, Switzerland, nicely complemento 





the Museum's sculptures from that country, Art /Artifoct, organized by the 


Cente ıethods of exhib 





y African Art, New York, explored the changing. 
{ting and interpreting African art in Western museums with objects from 





the collections of the Buffalo Museum of Science, the Hampton University 


Museum, and the American Museum of Natu 





In 1989 the Museum's adjunct curator of African American Art, Alvia 
Wardlaw, organized the traveling exhibition Black Art-Ancesra Legacy: The 
African Impuls in African American Art. Works from the collection featured 





he exhibition included the Fang 





our faced helmet mask and the Lega 
figure with four heads from the Gustave and Franyo Schindler Collection 
‘of African Sculpture that inspired and influenced African American artists. 
Following its Dallas debut, th 
Ап, Atlanta, the Milwaukee Art Museum, and the Virgi 





exhibition travel 





d to the High Museum of 
da Museum of Fin 





Arts, Richmond 
In his preface to the BlsckArt-Ancesrl Legacy catalogue, the then-director 
Richard Brettell wrote 


The Dallas Museum of Art had the wisdom and fon 





ight to purchase 








ly significant private collections of Africa 





as 1969 and 1974, Indeed, the Stillman and the Schindler Collections 
represent the core of a collection of African sculpture that rivals that of 


the Metropolitan Museum of New York and is am 





the grestest col 






lections of African art in any American art museum. 
By toto the collection of African objects amounted to 5oand was destined 


tocontinue growing in both depth and quality 


Part Two: 1990-Present 
The 1990s began with an extraordinary gift of approximately one th 





usand 





loose and strung African trade beads from the Dozier Foundation. The 
Museum became the repository of one of the largest public collections of 


such objects (fig. 5) The donation was inspired by comments that the art 





historian Susan Mullin Vogel had made to Velma Davis Dozier duringa visit 
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in 1988 Vogel one of several renowned African rt specialists called upon to 
help guide the African art collection, suggested enlivening the African gal 
lery with colorful African trade beads. The assistant curator Carol Robbins 
knew that Velma Dozier had amassed an outstanding collection of beads 
and her husband Otis had bought masks and figures from itinerant African 








эп dealers, In addition to displaying a wide array of colors, textures, and. 
shapes, trade beads reflect Africa's contact with the outside world (Asia and 
Europe). Beads adorned bo 

eties, they signified an affiliation with a particular religious practice, but 








sculpture and human beings. In some soci- 


because of their value as imported objects, they generally indicated indi 





vidual or group prestige and prosperity. The Otis and Velma Davis Dozier 
Fund established in 1988 also enabled the Museum to purchase, among 


other objects, a classic Ndebele woman's beaded cape from South Africa 





In to9i the Museum acquired 258 Coptic Christian crosses Rangingin size 


ım a few inches to over two feet tall, the crosses made of carved wood 





and cast metal alloys date from about the sixteenth to the twentieth cen- 


turies. This important collection was assembled bet 





seen 1964 and 1967 in. 
id 
the exportation of cultural property at the time, it 


Ethiopia by the professors Hebe and Kenneth Redden, Because Ethiopi 





not have a law governing 





was legal to collect cultural objects, At the behest of Emperor Haile Selassie, 
Kenneth Redden—a member of a legal team from the US. Department of 
State that established the first law scho 
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he had collected as a token of the emperor's appreciation and with the 
understanding that the crosses would "ultimately be placed in an educa- 
tional setting, where scholars and the public could learn from them about 
Ethiopian culture." The collection was subsequently exhibited at the 
Grand Palais in Paris (1966), the Musée Dynamique à Dakar, Senegal, during 
the first Word Festival of Negro Arts (1357) and at the University of Virginia 
(1972) Originally donated to St. Mary's University in San Antonio, the col 
lection of crosses was permanently moved to the Dallas Museum of Art so 
that ît could be accessible to a broader public. In addition, the Museum had 
"remarkable African holdings" and was willing to share the collection with 
the African American Museum. Presented to the public in 1993-1993 in an 





exhibition organized by Anne Bromberg, The Cecil and Ida Green Curator of. 

Ancient and South Asian Art, the crosses have since been displayed selec 

tively in installations such as “Afterlife,” а long-term multicultural exhibi 
on on the theme of death and the hereafter. 

In 1992 the Museum hired the art historian and African art specialist 
Christopher D. Roy as an adjunct curator to research and organize a еп 
porary exhibition of the African art collection (figs. 6and 7). In this role, he 
advised Jay Gates, the Museum's director, to acquire types of African art 
(such as royal art or textiles) especially from West African cultures to create 
a balanced collection. Broadening the collection in this way would also. 
demonstrate that African societies are not monolithic but differ in terms 
of sociopolitical and religious structures and associated art forms." 








Roy's advice was duly acted upon and in 1992 two examples of prestige 
headwear were acquired: a Yaka chlefs beaded bihorn headdress donated 
by Linda and Stanley Marcus and an Ekonda chiefs tiered basketry hat 
(Боа) donated by the Friends of African and African-American Art. In 
1993 the Otis and Velma Davis Dozier Fund supported the purchase of 
an Important Guro gye helmet mask from Cûte d'volre That same year, 
Africa Explores 20th Century African Art, an exhibition organized by the Cen- 
ter for African Art, New York, and Бетте Egypt: Objects of Dally Life, People, 
and Religion, the second phase of a three-part exhibition of Egyptian and 
Nubian artifacts on long term loan from the Museum of Fine Arts, В 

















were the featured exhibitions focused on Africa 

Ramona Austin, an art historian and veteran art museum curator, was 
hired in 1994 to fill the new fulltime position as curator of African at 
which was endowed as The Margaret McDermott Curator of African Art in 


1999." During her tenure, Austin added over one hundred objects to the 
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collection and oversaw the reinstallation of the collection Into its desig: 
nated space on the third flor of the Museum. This space became available 
when the Nancy and Jake L Hamon Building was completed in 1993, pro- 
viding 140000 additional square feet. The African, Asian, and Pacific col 





lections were installed in adjoining galleries, The completely refurbished 
galleries, opened with great fanfare in 1996, showcased approximately 125 
‘objects from the collection arranged according to geographic style regions. 
(figs. # and 9). Diane Pelrine, an authority on African art and a curator at 
Indiana University Art Museum, Bloomington, writing for African Arts, pro- 
ed the exhibition an excellent introduction to sub-Saharan Africa's 








sculptural traditions. 
Several African objects were generously acquited for the Museum in 
1994 by the Eugene and Margaret McDermott Art Fund, Inc, includ 
oto in 





ing an ancient (200 BC-AD 200) terracotta male figure from So 
northwestern Nigeria 
and Benin kingdoms in Nigeria finely carved ivory equestrian figure, 
а copper alloy casting of chief of Udo, and an elaborately carved ivory 





Vd a group of royal objects from the Owo-Yoruba 





waist pendant plaque. These pres 
by a richly carved and pigmented ivory side-blown Һот from the Mende 
peoples of Sierra Leone and a seated male figure from the Baule peoples of 
Cite d'Ivoire, 

An nkisi nkondi power figure) from the Yombe peoples of the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo acquired in 1996 for the Foundation for the Arts 





igious works of art were complemented. 











Collection by the Eugene McDermott Foundation is outstanding—as 
much for its formal qualities as its grand dimensions. Bristling with hand: 
wrought and imported iron nails and wearing a finely woven rafa wrapper, 
the igureis one of several extant figures from the same workshop that were 
brought out of Africa between 1910 and 3913. Well traveled, this impres 








sive sculpture has been shown in several major European and American 
exhibitions, 

Although African masks are the most popular African art forms, the col 
al 








п could boast but a few, During her tenure Austin acquired se 
including а fierce Senufo komo hu 
the Animal 





met mask" that had been on display in 
n African Art From he Familiar to the Marvelous exhibition, which 
traveled to the Museum in 1997. David T. Owsley, a long-time supporter of 





the Museum's Ancient and South Asian art collections and owner of the 
mask, generously donated it to the Museum. General acquisition funds 


financed the purchase ofa massive and colorful Abua obukele headdress that 
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lay in Animals in African Art, and the Eugene and Margaret 
McDermott Art Fund, Inc., was used to acquire an Igbo polychrome igri face 
mask for the Museum. A Mukenga bead- and covrie-covered helmet mask, 
given in honor of Peter Hanszen Lynch and Cristina Martha Frances Lynch, 
and a very fine old Makonde helmet mask, donated by the Cecil and Ida 
Green Foundation in 1999, rounded out the Museum's collection of masks 
during this acquisition phase. 

In 1997 the Junior Associates, a membership group, donated funds to 
acquire three prestige hats from the Grasslands region of Cameroon, and a 
royal Kuba beaded mpaan hat from the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
was donated by Alma L McKinney in honor of Frederic А. Luyties I. In ooo 





Mr. and Mrs. James H. W. Jacks donated a Dogon granary door with a sun. 
lizard motif, and a bequest from Juanita К. Bromberg gave the Museum a 
group of Akan miniature castbrass figures and counterweights from the 
Alfred and Juanita Bromberg Collection 

In 2003 John R. Lane, The Eugene McDermott Director (1999-2008). and 
Bonnie Pitman, the Deputy Director, hired the author of this volume to 
join the DMA staff. An art historian, seasoned art museum curator, and 
former director of the National Museum of African Art at the Smithsonian 
Institution, joined the Museum as Senior Curator, the Arts of Africa, the 
Americas, and the Pacific and The Margaret MeDermott Curator of African 
Art, Thanks to the extraordinary generosity of the Eugene and Marg 
MeDermott Art Fund, Inc, my first acquisition for the collection was an 
clumeye, or kneeling female figure with a bowl, by the renowned Yoruba 
court artist Olowe of Ise (с. 175-6. 1938) Introduced to the public in the 
focused exhibition Variations on a Theme: Three Olumeye by Olowe of Ie in 
2005, the bowl was presented with two others that Olowe carved and com 
pared with a fine but conventional olimo carved by Agbonbiofe of Hfon- 














Alaiye, a contemporary of Olowe's It is my assertion that Olowe reinvented 
the form of the olumeye as he did other sculptures The exhibition was sup- 
ported with funds provided by the Dallas Museum of Art League.” 

With "highest quality” always a criterion, there has been a conscious 
effort to obtain works of art that reveal the diversity of forms, styles, tech 
niques, and materials found in African art and to represent more of the 
major art producing peoples, especially from West Africa. Since 2004 sev 
eral Important works of art from Nigeria have helped to close the disparity 
between the West African and Central African holdings. Among the works 
of art that have been acquired since 2004 are an elaborately beaded ile ori 
(house of the head") а beaded ibori (the symbol of эп individual's "inner 
head"), and a circa-eighteenth-century cast copper alloy ring depicting a 
gruesome scene of human sacrifice in high relief. The solid form, which 
weighs about seven pounds, is believed to have been used in kingship 
uals. All the objects are from the Yoruba culture in Nigeria and were 
purchased with funds from the African Collection Fund. This fund derives 
from the endowed African Art Acquisition Fund that was established in 
1988. Additional recent acquisitions of Yoruba art include a pair of cast 
copper alloy and iron tongs, donated by George and Sidney Perutz in 
2005, that date from the mid-twentieth century and were used in Oshugbo 
society rituals. A cast copper alloy altar stand dating from the late eigh- 
teenth or early nineteenth century was financed by the African Collec 
tion Fund. 























as 





ty 2008 the collection housed fifty-one masks and three complete mas- 
querade costumes. Additions in 2005 and 2006 included a Budja abstract 

Republic of the Congo that 
was worn ina performance in 1986 to honor the king of Belgium during 
a visit to the country: a pristine Deangle face mask from the Dan peoples 
of Liberia and Cte d'Ivoire that complements a venerable old Dan mask 
from the Schindler Collection; and a well-worn Sande society helmet mask 
from the Mende of Sierra Leone. In 3007 the Museum acquired an unusual 
blackened Pende forehead mask that, as indicated by its facial details, rep- 
resents а "hyper male." It complements a classic Pende face mask that was 
donated by the Eugene and Margaret McDermott Art Fund, Inc, in 1971- 
Other recently acquired masks include а large scale, multifigured Yoruba 
Epa headdress and an jo water spirit headdress that the dancer wears hori- 
zontally on his head. The images carved on the mask face the sky rather 
than the human audience standing on the ground, The Museum has plans. 
to mount a special exhibition in zoro to showcase its noteworthy collection 
of masks, 

The Eugene and Margaret McDermott Art Fund, Inc, supported two 
major acquisitions in 2005: a cast bronze single-figure plaque that was 
made by a master brasscaster in the Benin kingdom in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century and a large-scale brass- and copper-clad reliquary 
guardian figure, with back-to-back faces, from the Kota peoples of Gabon. 
Margaret McDermott had seen the plaque in the 19605 when she visited 
Edward A Bragaline, a well-known collector of modem art, to view a paint 
ng by Picasso. The plaque was put on the market following the owners 
demise in the late 19908 but the Museum was not in a position to purchase. 
it. Several years later, however, the plaque was again available and this time. 


bird-form headdress from the Demoer 




















the acquisition was possible. It complements the group of bronze and ivory. 
sculptures that was acquired in 1994, The extraordinarily large Kota Janus. 
faced reliquary guardian figure, which once belonged to a clan rather than. 
a family, complements a similar and smaller single-faced guardian figure. 
from the Schindler Collection. 

Textiles now have a greater presence in the African art collection with 
the addition of classi, and sometimes rare, examples from throughout 
the continent. The collection includes cloths from Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia in northern Africa, Côte d'Ivoire, Ghana, Nigeria, and Cameroon in. 
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West Africa, and the Democratic Republic of the Congo in Central Africa. 
The cloths, some of which were used as garments, were selected in col- 
laboration with Carol Robbins, the Ellen and Harry S. Parker Ш Curator of 
the Arts of the Americas and the Pacific, and generously supported by The. 
Eugene and Margaret McDermott Art Fund, Inc, The Textile Fund, and pro- 
ceeds from the African Art Acquisitions Endowment. 

Since 1969, the Dallas Museum of Art's collection of African art has grown 
from one that focused primarily on sculpture to one that reflects the wide 
range of the visual arts of Africa's ancient and traditional cultures. Ancient 
works like the pre-Christian era Sokoto bust exquisitely demonstrate. 
Africa's long history of civilization and creativity. The Museum's collection 
reflects the diversity of Africa's societies that range from highly stratified, 
as exemplified by the royal ats of Yoruba and Benin Kingdoms, to those 
of the village-based Igbo and Lega. Yet, there is room to grow and gaps to 
fil For example, there ate few works made of gold and iron in the collec- 
tion; East African and women's art are critically underrepresented, As the 
Museum looks to the future, we seek to forge bonds with museums in 
Africa to display their protected artifacts on long-term loan and to share 
our resources to further their staff development. 

By continuing to build on the foundation of the Schindler and Stillman 
Collections, the African art collection and associated programs will contrib- 
‘ute to the realization of the Museum's mission as adopted in 2002: 





The Dallas Museum of Art collects, preserves, presents, and interprets 
works of ап from diverse cultures and many centuries, including that 
‘of our own time. We champion the power of art, embracing our respon- 
sibility to engage and educate our community, to contribute to cultural 
Knowledge, and to advance creative endeavor. 
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AFRICAN ART IN CONTEXT 








Tradition-based African art is often characterized as “art for lifes sake" or 
“art as a matter of life and death” in contrast to “at for arts sake'-an 
inherited nineteenth century Western notion that art is “self sufficient and 
requires no social or religious justification." Traditional African art served 
a purpose (and does still in some cultures) as an agent of religion, social 
stability and social control Art that has a purpose is not unique to African 
ог other non Western cultures but occurs in Western ones as well, Among 
‘the works of art at the Dallas Museum of Art, a Greek statue ofa young man 
from the fourth century вс and a Spanish altarpiece from the late fifteenth, 
century exemplify this notion. The Greek statue memorialized a male who. 
died in the prime of life and was part of sculptural program in an archi- 
tectural shrine (fig. 10) The altarpiece was a devotional object. It was origi- 
nally installed in a church behind and above the altar on which Christian 
religious rituals were performed (fig 

The works of art in the African gallery, arranged according to geographic 
and cultural regions, reveal the extraordinary diversity of sub-Saharan 
cultures and visual traditions. In this setting, viewers can focus solely 
оп the form of an object and experience it aesthetically and emotion: 
ally, But, like the Greek statue and Spanish altarpiece, African works of 
art were not meant to be viewed in a museum, Rather, they were placed! 
in shrines and on personal or communal altars, carried in public proces: 
sions, and worn as regalia or in a masquerade. This publication comple: 
ments the museum installation by exploring one hundred and ten objects 
in the collection that have both outstanding formal qualities and com- 
pelling stores. The objects are grouped under the themes of leadership. 
and status, the cycle of life, decorative arts, and influences into and out 
of Africa” Where possible, contextual photographs are provided. Images. 
of many objects from the African art collection, includ: 
ing new acquisitions, can be viewed online at www 
DallasMuseumofArtorg, with associated texts and tech- 
nical data (provenance and exhibition and publication 
history) available for further research? But first, let us 
place the DMA' African art collection in the context of. 
African art history and offer some remarks about tradi- 

tional African art and artists. 
The oldest extant African ап, including that of ancient 
Egypt," dates from the eighth millennium nc, while that 
of sub-Saharan Africa, the area from which most objects 
in the DMA originated, dates from the fist millennium. 
вс. The oldest of these objects include stylized human. 
and animal terracotta figures from the Nok civilization 
їп central Nigeria (fg, 12). а wooden vessel with chip- 
carved decoration from Njoro, Kenya“ (fig. 13) a group of 
seven terracotta heads from Lydenburg in South Africa's 





Mpumalanga province” (ig 14) and a carved wood animal head from a site 





east of the Cuanza River in the Líavela area of central Angola" (ig 15 

The oldest works of art in the DMA' collections are a terracotta male 
figure from the modern state of Sokoto in northwestern Nigeria that dates 
from between 200 ic and AD 200 and a standing female figure, from a pre 
Dogon culture in Mali, that is conservatively dated from the eleventh to 
thirteenth century.’ These are followed by cast copper alloy figures and a 
carved ivory waist pendant from the Benin kingdom that date from the 
sixteenth to eighteenth century. АП are made of durable materials or, in 
the case of the pre-Dogon figure, survived owing to a combination of a 
durable material (hardwood) and the dry climate of the western Sudan. 
As with most African at collections, the majority of the works at the DMA 
were made of wood or other organic materials during the late nineteenth 
to mid-twentieth century. Had they remained in Africa these objects would 
have been destroyed by the moist climate and wood eating insects inhabit 


ing the rain forests. The prevailing opinion maintains most extant wooden 








sculptures are replacements; that is, they were in use for not 
generation or two before they were brought out of Africa. It was customary 


eplace ritual objects with new ones, 






The history of African art, like the history of Africa itself, remains a work 





in progress. The reconstruction of Africa's art history, especially south of 





the Sahara where convent 











traditions and early European and Arabic documents 








from travelers, missionaries, merchants, and colonial officers. Sources o 





ation also include linguistics, archacology, and scientific dating 














methods such as radiocarbon dating analysis for organic materials and 


thermohuminescence tests 





n fired clay objects. X-ray procedures, includ: 


ing computed axial tomography (CT ог CAT scan) and magnetic resonance 





imaging (MRI), are also being used for this purpose 

African artists also create with stone, gold, silver, and iron, Materials 
found the local environment leather, animal hair and skin, cotton, palm 
and other fibers, feathers, shells, seeds, and beads—were used to make 
objects or to embellish them. New materials and techniques introduced 
through foreign trade were incorporated into the design and adornment of 
indigenous objects. Materials such as cowrie shells from the Indian Ocean 
and mirrors, glass beads, brass upholstery tacks, buttons, silk, cotton 
synthetic textiles, and enamel paint from Europe and Asia enhanced the 
appearance of locally made objects, thereby increasing their prestige value 
and efficacy 

Individuals, not groups, make art in traditional African societies Artists 
are specialists who make art that is culturally appropriate for thelr gender 
Traditionally, men workin wood, ivory, stone, and metal including casting 


opperalloys and forging ноп, Men who make objects for ritual use may be 








ation to learn its secrets. Wo 
à 
other pliable materials, They also decorate the 


initiated into а cult or asso 





каза 





J make pottery wares for domestic and ritual use and model figura: 












exterior of their homes and shrines." The roles of males and females in art 








making, 





s in other spheres of African social Ме, are often complementary 
Among the Kuba, for example, men weave the raffia mats or panels that 





ate with appliqué, cut pile, and embroidery. Products made 
byb 





nen and women working in the same medium, such as weaving or 
beadworking, are destined for use in different context 

African art is not anonymous. Traditional artists’ names do not appear 
with their works in museum installations and exhibition catalogues 
because we do not know them. The earliest collectors failed--usually for 


lal biases or the methods of the dis 








line (es, ethnologists study groups not individuals)-to ask, "Who 
made this?” There were, as recently as 1960, only a few ethnographers 


who inquired about the creators of the objects they collected in the field. 





These individuals include Frans Olbrechts, Hans and Ulrike Himmelh 





n 


P. LVandenhoute, Philip Alison, Father Kevin Carroll William R Bascom, 





and William Fagg" Since then, Warren d'Azevedo, Robert Faris Thompson, 
Jean Borgatti Susan Mullin Vogel, Eberhard and Barbara Fischer, and the 
author have published works on individual artists" 

Talented artists became famous and were known well beyond their com: 
munities. Having sad that, there are instances where an artist's name had 
been forgotten or it was intentionally suppressed in favor of greater glory 
to the object itself." In the absence of an interview with the artist, schol 
ars obtain biographical information from the indigenous oral literature 
(among the Yoruba, for es 
written accounts by Europeans who encountered the artist, and photo- 





imple, this is the person's oriki or praise song). 


graphs or written descriptions of the artist's work ín situ. Several named, 
tradition based African artists represented in the Dallas Museum of Art per 
manent collections include the Mende artist Manowulo of Bo Town area, 
Baoma chiefdom, Sierra Leone; the Yoruba artists Olowe of Ise, Arowos 





(Areogun) огон Поні, Akobi Ogun Fakeye of Ila Orangun, and Oshamuko Н 
‘of Ox from Nigeria: and the Kota sculptor Semangoy from Gabon. 
Studies of traditional Afri 
sculptors of wood-who may also be blacksmiths-Ieamed their craft by 
apptenticing with a master sculptor to perfect their skills. An apprentice: 
ship could last for more than fi tailed learing the 
established stylistic canon and its vocabulary. A Dan sculptor, for example, 
ask he carved; a Mende sculp- 





artists indicate, among other thin 




















tor, to depict the 
mask). While confo 


butes of feminine beauty in the carved sowei (h 








ty to the canon was essential because to not con- 
form could adversely affect a mask ог figue’s efficacy or repel the spirit 


that was to embody it-innovation within the parameters of the canon was 








owed. Thus, it is possible to dis 
pe 


ıgulsh the personal styles of Olowe of 








wogun (Areogun) of Oskllorin.and other Yoruba artists. 
Apprentices leaming to carve wood had to learn how to select wood 
according to the type and purpose of the commissioned object. For ex 


ample, a mask or figure that was to be used in a healing ritual had to be 





carved from wood with specific medicinal qualities They learned to pay 
respect to the vial forces believed to reside in tees and in carving tools 
to prevent accidents and harm to themselves. They were taught to carve 





with а variety of adzes, 





кейде tools with the blade set at an angle to the 


һәй, and knives and to use a sandpaper textured leaf to smooth the sur 





face (б, 16). Artists carving green wood leamed how to prevent the dries 
cracking, They leamed how to carve the entire object from 
be applied appropriately. Before 





the advent of European paints, traditional artists made the sand 





рате 
sealants from plants and minerals found in the local environment. 





Finally, appreciating African art requires a perceptual adjustment away 
from the weste the human form against the yard: 
stick of classical Greek statuary, in favor of a different cultural lens. The 


esthetic of measur 





proportions of the classical Greco-Roman figure (see fig, t0)—with the head 
being one-seventh of the standing figure—typify the Western ideal. The 
hhead:to-body ratio of most African figures is usually one to three or one to 
four To the uninitiated eye, the head is out of proportion to the rest of the 
body Fr 








personal perspective, the African artist emphasizes that which 
is important the head, because it is the site of the major sensory organs 
and an individual's essential nature and destiny: sexual organs, because 











эз 


they 





are essential for reproduction; and the navel and breasts, because they 
provide nourishment, Hands and feet are sometimes accentuated because 
they are active and provide stability 

Ideal beauty and the height of virility or fertility ephebism) rather than 

ye warts and all realism are depicted regardless of the age ora 

‘of the male or female sitter who may have served as a model for the spirit 
that is embodied by a mask or figure. The human form may be highly styl- 
fed, as exemplified by the minimalist Boma standing figure (see fig. 4), 
ог naturalistic, like the Luba female figure (see p. 137). Almost invariably, 














the facial expression on African sculptures is calm. Consider, for example, 
the American sculptor Michael G. Owen's portrait of Huddie “Leadbelly” 
Ledbetter (1888-1946) that depicts the sixty-one-year-old musician's plump 
face with deep creases (fig 17) Leadbelly had been a Hemba sculptor's sub- 











ject, his portrait might have looked like the Dallas ancestor figure (p. 213). 


An elders beard isthe only indicat 





of age on the otherwise unlined, 
youthful face of a physically fit ale. Exceptions to portraying ideal beauty 


ме masks and figures that 











3 


classical sculptures from ancient Ife, Tada, and Owo, Nigeria (all of which. 
эге dated between the twelfth and fifteenth century), which are realized 
ina naturalistic style, are exceptions to this general rule. In compositions 
that include more than one individual, artists use “social perspective" to 
identify the most important person in a group. That personage is depicted 
larger than others and is placed at the center of the composition. 

These facts and observations can serve as a rudimentary frame, or con- 
text for the study and appreciation of African art. Although the objects pic- 
tured and discussed in this book share many cultural points of reference, 
each also, of course, stands on its own and transcends time and space 

Accordingto the Yoruba peoples of Nigeria, Oduduwa the Supreme Being 
created the world at Пее, an ancient town that is their spiritual capital. 
Consequently, visitors, regardless of their national origin, receive a hearty. 
"Welcome home." Other African traditions make the same claim. Perhaps 
they knew all along what archeological investigations have revealed that 
Africa is the cradle of humankind. This book thus serves to acquaint us 
with the visual arts of our ultimate motherland, Africa, which has made a 
great contribution to the world's cultural heritage 
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CHAPTER 1 

















This sculpture depicts a political ruler, a religious leader, o 





a person of. 
high social rank. Although his precise identity is not known, his features 
offer some clues. His beard is a timeless and conventional masculine 


symbol of advanced age and wisdom: the incised lines around his neck 





probably represent a coiled necklace with pendants or rings of fat; and 
the staff scepter, weapon, or adze slung over his shoulder is a symbol of 
power and leadership, 

The Museums hollow figure is stylistically similar to terracotta sculp- 


tutes that have been unearthed in Sokoto State in the northwestern comet 





of Nigeria. A carefully modeled hairstyle and elaborate beard frame his 





face; heavy, down-turned eyelids conceal his pierced eyes; incised lines 


form eyelashes: and his mouth is 





pened slightly. Textured patterns 





under his eyes further emphasize them. These features combine to give 





the figure a severe expression. His disproportionately large navel, indica 
tive of a hemiated navel, is common in the sculptures of sub-Saharan 
cultures, 

Dating Sokoto sculpture is problematic. Unlike the teracottas dating 
from soo to 200 BC excavated in Nok, a village near the con 











the Niger and Benue rivers, the Sokoto figures have not, until recently. 
been documented in situ. The few examples that have been analyzed by 
thermoluminescence yield dates as early as 200 BC to AD 200. This male 


bust is the oldest work of art from sub-Saharan Africa in the Museum's 








standing female figure 


Mali рее оооп culture, Djennenk Sonne. 
th to nth century 

Wood and oll 

eki» б 6 In (9447 160 OS cm) 


The Gustave and апо Schindler collection of 


Arican Sculpture. qit of the McDermott Foundation 
in honor of Eugene Mcdermott, CH 


‘The durable hardwood used to carve this figure indicates the tall, slender 
female was someone of importance or status Sculpted with naturalistic 
proportions and raised dot scarifcation on her temples, she is elaborately 
dothedin an apron rather than node, adorned with beaded necklaces, and 
posed standing rather than kneeling as a supplicant. She carries neither a 
pestle nora water jug, conventional symbols ofa woman's domestic role. 
Instead, her hands appear to frame her rounded abdomen, perhaps an 
indication of pregnancy These attributes suggest the figure represents a 
female ancestor who In Ме was responsible for protecting her lineage” 

Radiocarbon dating analysis has dated the sculpture, attributed to 
the Djennenke, a pre-Dogon people of Mali, to between the eleventh and 
thirteenth century AD? ts history is related to the glorious Wagad (also 
<alled Ghana), Mali, and Songhai (also called Gao) empires, which flour: 
{shed from the eighth to the sixteenth century AD and declined because 
of drought or conquest. “Pagan” villagers, choosing to preserve thelr cul- 
tural traditions and resist conversion to Islam, migrated south (toward 
present-day Senegal) and east (toward present-day Mali) to escape eques. 
trian invaders from the north. 

Peoples known today as the Dogon, and who probably had multiple 
origins, settled on the nearly inaccessible Bandiagara cliffs, safe from 
Muslim invasions. Some came from the Inland Niger Delta region, once 
an area of highly developed commercial centers, and settled in Jenne (also 
called Jenne Jeno or Old Jenne), where large terracotta sculptures dating 
from the thirteenth to sixteenth century were unearthed in the mid- 
twentieth century. Depicting mounted warriors and maternity figures 
among other subjects, the terracottas are distinguished by distinctive 
bulging eyes, ovoid heads, dotlike scarification at the temples, elaborate 
dress, and naturalistic proportions Similar figures carved from wood have 
been discovered in caves on the Bandiagara plateau, some ninety miles 
from the Inland Niger Delta. Because the terracotta and wooden figures 
ме similar in form, scarifcation, dress, and adomment and have com- 
Parable dates, a connection likely exists between the two. The wooden 
Sculptures are attributed to either the Djennenke peoples or the Kagoro 
lan ofthe Soninke* 

This statue is the oldest wooden sculpture in the collection from south 
ofthe Sahara ts lustrous surface, the result of innumerable anointments 
With oil, continues to exude oll, suggesting it may have remained in use 
until the mid-twentieth century 
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This plaque of a high-ranking warrior chief is one of three works of art 
‘owned by the Dallas Museum of Art from the powerful Benin kingdom. 
Located inland from the Niger River Delta in present-day Nigeria, the 











African inthe tenth century and reached its height 


during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Benin art, made to glorify the reigning and ancestral kings (ba). served 


as both a sign ofstatus and record of court life Many seventeenth-century 
visitors described seeing plaques engraved with pictures on their travel 
‘One Dutch account, published in 1668 by Olfert Dapper (б; 19), referred 


to the plaques in a description of the palace complex 





The king 
of Haarlem, and eı 


is court is square ... and is certainly as large as the town 
d by a special wall, like that 








úrely surround 





which encircles the town. It is divided into many palaces, houses, 
and apartments of the courtiers, and comprises beautiful and long 
as the Exchange at Amsterdam, 





square galleries, about as lr 





one larger than another, resting on wooden pillars, from top to 
bottom covered with cast copper, on which are engraved the pic 
tures of their war exploits and battles, and are kept very lean." 





A casting in Berlin provides further evidence of the plaques (ig 18) 
Accounts of the p 
and nineteenth cen 


Punitive Expedition 








ques existence all but disappeared in the eighteenth 





ies only to resurface in 1897 following the British 





The warrior chief on the Dallas plaque is dressed in formal m 





изу 
attire consistingof a shirt and a layered, leopard skin wrapper or kilt—an 
elaborate hat decorated with horsehair, а coral beaded choker, a leopard 
tooth necklace, and a bell for signaling his position on the battlefield. He 
carries a knife under his left arm and a sword in his right hand. The folate. 
background is thought to represent healing river leaves, and the rosettes 
lief are thought to symbolize an Edo belief that the sun made a 
daily voyage from the sky into the sea and back again--the source of Benin 
wealth transported in the ships. 
Edo metalsmiths were casting brass before the late fifteenth century 











when the Portuguese, the first European visitors to the area, arrived bring. 
ing copper, a material valued by the Bini. The Portuguese explorer Duarte 
Pacheco Pereira noted in the 1490s that the Kingdom of Beny [si 

it is usually at war with its neighbors. 
brass bracelets each, 





“is about 











or for copper bracelets, which they prize more" The brasscasters guild 
melted down the copper bracelets and over time cast plaques, equestrian 
figures and other statuary, portrait heads of rulers, pitchers in the form of 
leopards, boxes, and game boards 

The demise of the powerful and glorious Benin ki 
following the British Punit 


‚dom came in 1897 
ve Expedition, a war waged in retaliation for 
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The central figure on this rare carved ivory pendant is distin 





his placement, his slightly larger size and the large bead at the center of 
his chest, He is the hereditary king, or obs, of Benin and wears the bead 





‘of kingship—an imported red coral, asper, or: 





te bead. This bead, a sig: 


nificant emblem of his rank, and the textured bars on the figure’s helmet 





ıd collar represent the obo's netted red coral and agate garment. Panels 
on either side of his tunic are shaped like mudfish with filaments hang: 
ing from their mouths. Around his wa 


t, three pendants with heads of 


rate how the pendant was worn. 





Portuguese soldiers or officials demon 
(fig 
with coral beads, stands on a human head with mı 
nostrils. Two high priests, Оза and Ost 





shows an oba wearing the symbols of office.) The oba, legs adorned, 





ih issuing from its 


m, each w 





ng a waist pendant 
a frog, flank the oda These priests 
ofthe aba, traditionally support the 
‘obo during his coronation and ceremonies of importance "This grouping 





depicting crocodiles and standing o 


аш осм 





aswell as other court 





‘of the triad recalls an eyewitness account of Oba Overamis appearance 
h 
in the usual way by chosen men holding him up by each ann.” 


When he surrendered to the Brit 





August s, 1897: "He was supported 

The pendants rich and complex iconography can be interpreted from 
Edo oral tradition, recorded history in European sources, and kingship 
practice that endures today. The gesture of support, for example, is not 


meant to suggest the king is infirm, but symbolizes the delicate bal 





ce that must be maintained between the obo's authority and the Edo 
peoples willingness to submit to his authority The mud 





and the frogs 
are associated with the realm of Olokun, the god of wealth and all waters 


(streams, rivers, seas, oceans, and the divine) and a source of the обе 





sup 





jatural powers. The initial source of Benin’ great wealth came from. 
the sex: the first group of Portu 
seemed to emerge from Olokun’s realm 

An ancient belief asse 
damp soilw 


explorers and traders must have 





the oba’s legs were so heavily charged that 








lose fertility if touched by his feet Thus, the bo's power 





manifested in his legs and feet, which are sometimes dep 
mudfsh in art. Mudfish are minal creatures that can survive on land as 
idered a delicacy 





well asin water While some varieties are benign and con 
and therefore symbolize feasting and prosperity, others are dangerous 
and can electrocute their adversaries. Benin artists do not differentiate 
the various types of mudfish in visual art. Frogs are considered mysteri 
‘ous creatures because they seem to change species from tadpole to frog 
Thesec 





atures presenta paradox like the oba, who commands and must 
keep two worlds, that of the sea and the land, in harmony 

The Emoto ceremony, an extant kingship ritual that commemorates 
the establishment of Benin as the capital of the king 





requires an oba 
to wear waist pendants” According to oral 





adition. Esgic, а sixteenth- 
century prince and founder of the present dynasty, competed with his 





so 


halfbrother Arhuanran, who ruled the province of Udo and was heit 
apparent to the throne. After the death of their father, Esigie challenged 
Arhuanran’s ascent. He succeeded with the help of Edo chiefs, Portuguese 
allies, and most importantly, his mother dia. Defeated, Arhuanzan cursed 
the bead of kingship. Oba Esigi subsequently went insane when he wore 
the bead, The story, however, has a happy ending Idia used her incredible 
spiritual powers to break the curse and thereby restore her son's sanity 
Today he is considered one of Benin's most successful rulers. The Emobo 
ceremony also expels negative spirits from the capital city According to 
some accounts, those negative spirits have been sent to Udo. 

‘This rare ivory pendant is one of five that were taken by Private William. 
Kelland of the British Royal Marines as souvenirs of the British Punitive 
Expedition in 1897 
the Buffalo Museum of Science, the Nigerian National Museum, Lagos, 
and the National Museum of Scotland, Edinburgh. 






The other pendant plaques are in the collections of 
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The Eugene and Margaret MeDerm 








In the sixteenth century, following the death of his father Oba Ozolua, 








Prince Esig 


“aman of giant stature” and ruler of Udo, over the leadership of the Benin 


e of Benin City challenged his half-brother Prince Arhuanran. 





kingdom and its center" Esigie defeated Arbuanran in the fierce battle of 
Okuo-Ukpoba or Battle of Blood to become the aba of the kingdom and its 
capital Benin City Since then, the Oba of Benin has appointed town chiefs. 





(pase) to rule Udo." This figure represents the lyase of Udo. 
The Oba of Benin determined the a's prerogatives and regalia, estab- 


lishing the ob’s power and authority over Edo and non-Edovassals."The 








iyase wears a helmet, a necklace of leopard teeth around the lower edge of 





the high-beaded collar odigho) that identifies titleholders, a single band 





of beads across his nak 





and scarified torso, a wrapper or kilt made of 
pangolin skin, and a belt decorated with serpentine pendants, A mask 
depicting al 

In Benin, headwearis an important indicator of identity and status and 


d head is attached to the belt at his hip 








distinguishes Benin town chiefs from other vassals. The helmet, shaped 





ке an inverted tulip and surmounted by a spool shaped miniature replica 





‘ofa special type of container, s decorated with vertical bands of sitherin 
snakes and beads cast in relief. Real containers (ekpokin) held sacrificial 


offerings, ceremonial gifts for the Oba of Benin, or an herbalists secre 





materials and implements used to heal soldiers on the battlefield. 
Leopard imagery occurs frequently in Benin art. Admired for its ef 





ss as а predator, its handsome markings, and its qualities of 





restraint and moderation, the leopard is an appropriate symbol for the 
е. Although the leopard is seen as the Lord of the Forest and the oba. 
the Lord of the Town, they were not equals. The oba, by his exclusive right 
to have leopards slain as sacrificial offerings, had ultimate power over the 
leopard. He kept tamed leopards in the palace and paraded with them 





during annu 
leopards by their tails War chiefs wore cast bronze leopard masks on their 


processions. Some bronze plaques show the obo twirling 





left hips to signify that, as the ol 
to take human life, a divinely sanctioned and exclusive power 





‘representatives, they were authorized 





the king 





Leopard head masks and teeth also protected their wearers from danger 





War captains and town chiefs have worn wrappers or kilts made of 
pangolin skins since the sixteenth century. Because the pangolin, an 


anteaterlike animal with scaly skin, has the ability to curl up and become 





invulnerable when in danger, it is an appropriate metaphor for the tradi 
tional tensions that exist between the Oba of Benin and the town chiefs 





and some vassals (Le. men who were self made rather than heirs to polit 
«al power) Thus, the expression “the pangolin is the only animal the leop- 
ard cannot kill” is apropos." 


he water 





Serpents, regarded as liminal creatures, are at home both ir 
and on land. In Benin art they represent Olokun, the god of all waters and. 
‘wealth, and serve as the messenger between the realm of the waters and 





E 


the land—thatis, Olokun and the Oba of Benin. In addition to their appear- 
ance on chiefly regalia, cast bronze pythons (see fig. 15) were hung from. 
the gables of the palace roof for protection and as links between the sky 
and the earth 





This figure is one of several sculptures memorial heads, figures of 
Portuguese soldiers, and standing male figures like this one-that are 
believed to have been cast in Udo di иһ century.“ Edo 
oral traditions гери 








ing the siste 
vary. According to one tradition 





their or 





Benin brasscasters were forced to reside and work in Udo during the war 
between Esigie and Arhuanran while another asserts that the brasscast 
ers temporarily resided in Udo during their annual visit from Ile-Ife, the. 
ancient capital of the Yoruba kingdom and center of casting brass since 
the twelfth century" In these oral traditions the brasscasters are mem: 
bers of the royal guild at Benin. The distinctly provincial character of the 
Udo sculptures suggests that thei 








детэ were not royal guild mem- 
bers from Benin. Their style m 





be explained by yet another oral tradi- 
tion: after defeating Arhuanran, Esigie allowed his half-brother to rule 
at Udo where the instit 





tions parallel to those at the capital, includi 


brasscasters guild, were esta 










including 
rear view, oppo 
(eben) from its right hand.” 
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A beaded crown with frontal faces, birds, and a beaded fringe veil is a 
Yoruba king's most important regalia It is simultaneously a symbol of 
the king's semi-divine status and the mythic origins of Yoruba royalty 
According to oral tradition, Oduduwa was the founder and first kin 

(вва) of the Yoruba peoples. He wore the first crown, which was create 

by Olokun, the god of the sea and inventor and "owner" of the beads. 
When Oduduwa became old, he sent his sixteen sons out into the world 
to found their own kingdoms. Only those rulers who can trace their ances 
try to Oduduwa are privileged to wear the beaded crown.” 

А beaded crown is typically conical in form and decorated with frontal 
faces, interlaces, zigzags, and one or more birds at the apex of the crown 
and, optionally. along the sides, Ech of these motis is symbolic of Yoruba 
divine kingship. The faces might represent Oduduwa, Olokun, or the father 
‘of the obs lineage, The white face of the Dallas crown makes this associa- 
tion more apparent because white refers to the afterlife. The interlace pat- 
tem that appears above the face is associated with royalty and symbolizes 
eternity The pattem of interlocking curves is neverending like the da's 
lineage. The bird or birds perched on the pinnacle ofthe crown symbolizes 
the obs access to the sacred. The royal bird (okin) represents communi: 
cation with the gods through flight; they connect the sky and earth. The 
beaded veil, which conceals the ob's face, allows him to act on behalf of 
the gods and ancestors whose symbolic forms decorate the crown (fig. 21) 
Essentially a mask, the crown allows the ruler subjects to focus on only 
the headdress and the beliefs it represents. 

Beaded crowns are made by highly skilled artists from the major 
beadworking centers of Effon-Alaiye, Ne-Ife, Oyo, Iesha. Abeokuta, and 
Iperu-Remo. The crown begins as a conical framework of palm ribs cov 
‘ered with four layers of white cloth glued together with cornstarch The 
ree dimensional forms and raised surfaces, such as the faces on thi 


crown, are built up with additional cloth and cornstarch, Strands of tiny 


European beads are sewn onto the cloth in the desired patterns. The eal 
est crowns were decorated with African red jasper. Today, the beads are 
usually plastic. Older examples like this one incorporate glass beads, 
which are desirable because they are translucent and allow the colorful 
patterns to become infused with light, adding to the depth of the overall 
design 




















Dome Republi of the Congo, Lag op sivdenition, nonviolent; kinship, respect, сонбейди and moral ás wel 





in honor of Eugene McDermott ticular emblems appropriate to their status. These emblems, which are 





accumulated over time, include carved wood or 





xy sculptures that illus- 





trate proverbs or aphorisms about moral perfection, 


The multiheaded figure known as Sekimatwematw, or "many heads, 






illustrates the pr 





yerb "Sakimatwematwe has seen an elephant on the 


other side of the large river" and teaches Bwami members to be open 





minded, wise, and fair. This meaning applies to any multiheaded figure 


The Museum's example has a meaningful form that stops not at the 





base of the neck but becomes a 





with legs bending outward at an 
angle. Among the Lega, only high-ranking individuals possess stools in 
the Bwami society. Explanations of such figures demonstrate the com. 


plex teachings of the Bwami society and the layered meaning 








The aphe sto the cli the seat and base. The 








d base are referre 





here as two opposing heads, a theme 








frec 





tently represented on anthropomorphic figurines Many 






is a symbol of the wisdom, perspicacity, and equitableness of the 





kindi (one o 





he highest grades in Bwami). Everybody can achieve 
status and self expression through Bwami: "Every chair has an open 


space: every mulega [member of the Lega] is [a potential] w 





[one who has virility and manhood, poise and character, and status: 





‘one who is fully human] "The statement, “The chair was very bad: 


bukenga leaves have made me shine around the eyes; bears on the 





beautiful gloss obtained by sanding the chair with lubenga leaves 





and by oilingit The reference is to a man whose goodness or whose 





kanyamwa wife (both represented by the lubengo leaf) have brought 





him fame An uninitiated person is in darkness: bwami brings lig 
and gives greatness (shine) to people. The typical ben 









hairis reminiscent of death: “The branch of the nkungu 





bending is the reason why it dies” The apho 
to knees bent by old age, but to the use of a bent b 





cad of the decomposin 
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‘The Bamileke peoples believe the king (fon) is the representative of the. 
Supreme Being and the ancestors and has supernatural as well s religious 
and political powers. The for, however, does not control human behav 
ior. Secret associations acting on behalf of the king establish and enforce 
social order. One such association is the Kuosi (or Kwosi) which began. 
as a warrior's or regulatory society and evolved Into one composed of 
‘wealthy titled men. Kuosi members serve not only as the ors emissaries, 
but as the protectors of kingship and as such remind the fon that he is not 
above reproach, 

Wearing a beaded cloth mask with elephantine features, Kuosi mem: 
bers perform the elephant dance (to) in public on ritual occasions, major 
festivals, and funerals. Sometimes the fon appears as one of the masked 
dancers (fig 24). The Kuosl masquerade has been described as "the most 


spectacular and pres 


Bamileke ritual performance.” 
The beaded mask (mbopmteng is worn with an indigo-dyed cloth (ndop) 

decorated with colobus monkey fur and a leopard pelt and may be worn 

with a headdress of red feathers from the tail of эп African. 

Long panels hanging down the front and the back of the 

hood represent the elephants trunk. Stiff, large circular ears are attached 

to either side of the hood and flap when the dancer moves. The facial fea 

tures, which are humanlike, are made of padded cloth so they project from 

the doth background. 








Royal symbols lavishly beaded on the mbap mteng include an iro 





which the ancestors are interred), а toad, lizard, crocodile, and se 






pent. These depictions, which may be naturalistic, sc 














which are further transformed into the lozenges, cire sare 


While allmbapmteng conform to the basic form described, the arrange 





ment of the beaded icons varies from mask to mask The Dallas Museum 








of Art's mask is distinguished by dissimilar patterns on the ears and by 
the lavish application of beads, including the reddish tubular ones at the 
back of the hood. The earliest masks, which date net 

century, are characterized by a conservative use of beads (mostly black 









and Czechoslovakia, Because beads were used as 












re symbol of wealth--th 











Beads of various colors distinguish the Museum's mask, suggesting a dat 





‘of between 1920 and 1930 for its creation 
The gray parrot's red tail feathers are as precious and significant a 





have a headdress made of so many feathers is impressive. Rarity aside 


the selection of this bird probably has much to do with its superior intel 
ligence, which is an attribute of great leaders. On a practical note, the 








ч 
Tiered hat with brass chiefs (nkumu) among the Ekonda and neighboring groups in the 


discs (botolo) : ic ofthe Cong. an insignia 
of off 


Democratic Republic ritual 


posed of several horizontal brims that in 


tures. The presenc 
prestige 
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Hats and headdresses reveal a members rank within the Bwami society 
The conical shaped hat decorated with shells and a beaded elephant tail 


projecting from its top is called mukuba. It signifies membership at the 


highest level of the kind grade. Kindi members identify with elephants, 
which although nonviolent (а Bwami principle of perfection). can be 
destructive if disturbed. 

The wig form hat (sawarazembe) decorated with a large imported scal 
lop or seashell and imported buttons, is wom by members of lutumbo 
wa kind, the supreme grade in the Bwami society. The hat replicates a 
woman's hairstyle, a reminder of the interdependence ofthe kind initiate 
and his wife. In the past, the shell was polished to symbolize the 


moon and attract attention to the superior status of the weare 





so 


Angola and Democratic Republic of the congo, 
сейме peoples 

Wood and hide 

24 уне V in. (S699 = MAS AM cm) 

The Clark and Frances Stilman Colleton of Congo 
Sculpture gift of Eugene and Margaret McDermott, 








While their subjects sat on the ground, African rulers sat elevated on 

stools or chairs. In societies where all were entitled to such furniture, the 

highest-ranking political and relig 
ет and more elaborat 


ous officials owned seats that were. 








European chairs, introduced to West Africa by 
Portuguese merchants in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were 
appropriated as symbols of power and authority 

African peoples drew inspiration for their chairs (thrones) from the 
European model with its backrest and four legs connected by stretchers 
‘but did not slavishly copy it; 








led, they adapted it to local tastes and 
needs The position of the backrest, for example, is rarely upright instead, 
itis set at an oblique angle. Moreover, the decoratio 
stretchers is figurative and refers to 
ogy. or religion. 

Chokwe chiefs in Angola and the Den 


on the backrest and 








ndigenous daily life, history. mythol 








Republic of the Congo 
иһ century. In addi- 
tion to the full-sized thrones, Chokwe chiefs had smaller versions that 
traveled wit 


fist encountered the European chair in the seven 








them on visits to their villages or to the market, The Dallas 
chair is a fine example of a traveling throne, The textured backrest is deco- 
rated with the head of 





ancestral chief wearing an elaborate hairstyle 
‘or headdress and a pair of horns, which represent the animal horns that 
were filled with supernatural substances to protect the ruler. The scenes 
‘on the stretchers refer to daily life: travel by boat: aco 





ple copulating and 
ancestors displaying the characteristic gestures of arms folded across their 
chests or hands rest 





‘on their knees (see detail, below), The seated or 





crouched figure on the back stretcher represents a Cihongo masquerader 





ig an elaborate headdress, wooden mask, and raffia skirt. Cihongo 
is the male ancestor who symbolizes chiefly wealth, power, and justice. In 





the distant past, the chief or his sons wore a similar mask when they went 
to collect tribute (food, cloth, beads, and livestock) from their subjects " 


















ngo Sculpture, gift f Eugene and ма 














Royal regalia ofthe Luba peoples include bow stands, spears, cups, staffs, 
and thrones, The throne, carved in the form of a caryatid stool called a 
Kipona, is the king's most important symbol of his status. It is tangible 
proof that he is a descendant of Mbidi Kiluwe, the legendary seventeenth, 
century ruler who founded the kingdom. In fact, when the king sat on his 
caryatid throne, his fet did not touch the ground, but rested on his wife's 
lap (fig. 27) The kipon is also a receptacle for the king's spirit. Perhaps 
because they are so important, ipona are not always on public view, but 


covered with a white cloth and guarded by a palace official at a site well 





away from the village." 


The caryatid stool in the Dallas Museum of Art collection depicts a 





female with a high forehead, heavy lidded eyes, and a serene facial expres 








ın. Posed kneeling, she supports the seat with her head and hands Her 
torso and thighs are decorated with symmetrical patterns carved in relief 
The back of her head reveals a cross-form hairstyle carved in high relief. 

Although the Luba are a patrilineal society, most items of Luba regalia 


created from the eighteenth tothe twentieth century depict females rather 





than males, An explanation may He in the fact that the female image rep 
resents more than the aesthetic ideal. Feminine imagery reminds one that 


women have played important roles in Lal 





history by wielding power 
behind the scenes as counselors, ttleholders, priestesses, spirit mediums, 


ambassadors, and symboli kings. Of course, fr 





n the male perspective 
women also have that mysterious ability to bear children 
Their support is both literal and spiritual. According to Verney Lovett 


Cameron, a British traveler who accompanied Sir Richard Burton to Central 





Africain 1882, a woman was placed on her hands and knees upon a chiefs 





death and made to support the dead king and his treasury." Another. 





report asserts that women were spirit mediums (mwodi). The muadi, pos 





sessed by the dead king's spirit, lived a celibate Ме that was dedicated to 


perpetuating the king's memory.” 
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Ceremonial adze Staffs, weapons, and tools serve as chiefly insignia. On ceremonial occa- 
head and torso sions, a Pende chief carried an adze over his shoulder. It was not an ordi 


nary tool used to sculpt wood but an 

















‘on Pende masks with visual references to 





th leadership and hunting. 


an important activity, especially if the chief killed a leopard or crocodile 


th. At 





A very long iron blade has been hammered into the head's 






the back on the handle, a female bust can 





4 in full reli 





upside 












like head appears to be an exaggerated depiction o 





s 


Sierra Leon, Mende peoples 
224 Qin 0033572 953 cm) 
The Eugene and Margaret McDermott 











Musical instruments, when not sounding the call to war, were important 
objects that announced a rulers arrival and entertained him or her with 





ng sounds. This richly hued ivory hom was made for a Mende para 
mount chief of Serra Leone. It may predate British colonization and the 
introduction of staffs with a silver knob bearing the British coat of arms. 
The imagery carved on this hom is intriguing. Near the top of the 
instrument a nude female stands on a platform between two wheel like 


forms and holds her breasts (see detail. p. 89). Below and in opposition 





to the female figure lies a lizard in low relief. On the back of the horn is a 





bird carved in full relief, site the lizard) anda 





ised square amulet (op 





loop for a fiber ar leather carrying cord. Concentric circles, half circles, and 





or carved in relief. 





ltiple bands are incised on the hos 

The meaning of the figures and patterns on this instrument is not 
fully understood. What can be cited are the contexts in which the imag. 
ery occurs in the art of the Mende, Sherbro, Sapi, and Temne peoples. The 








wheel form, for example, is found on the top of a gbini a mask associated 
with the power of the Mende paramount chief (ig 29). and resembles 
the shape of the paramount chief's crown." This motif is also found on a 


Renaissance period ivory saltcellar, one of the so-called Afro-Portuguese 





ivories that were exported to Europe and destined for the tables of the 
nobility (fig. yo. The standing female figure corresponds to one that is 
attached to a harp of Temne origin illustrated without commentary in a 

ssionary publication from the early nineteenth century (fg. 28)“ The. 





rectangular shapes appear as decoration on the Mende sowei helmet masks 


‘of the Sande society that initiates girls into womanhood. They represent 





mules that are sometimes covered with silver, gold, or leather and con- 





tain Islami 





inscriptions believed to have spiritual power. Finally, depend. 





ing upon when the pattems were introduced. they may have been 





by the British orb, a symbol of royal power. Further study is required to 
негрге the meaning of the. 





agery on this hora 











so 


‘lowe of не. ¢ Vna 
Nigeria, Eviti region, Eon Alive Yoruba peoples 





Wood, pigment, and paint 
19% едок «Mi in (4953 «360073685 em) 


те Eugene and Margaret McDermott 













The Yoruba have traditionally offered kola nuts to guests in a domestic 
hospitality ritual or to the deities in the context of religious worship. 
While 
visitors to the palace or other prestigious residences were served from 
elaborately decorated wooden bowls. The containers ae called slumaye in 
reference to the kneeling female figure holding the bowl The word means 


gourd containers served these purposes for most people, honored 





“she who brings honor.” and the figure celebrates Yoruba aesthetic ideals 
of feminine beauty 

Olumeye sculptures are numerous because all Yoruba sculptors knew 
how to carve them. Sculptors of most of the extant olumeye carved the 





lidded bowl in the form of a cock (fig 31), an animal that 
rificed to the d 





s (orisha) and offered to guests in a spicy soup. The 
Dallas olumeye seems to be an 

that—made prominent only by giving it a dome-shaped lid 
ing it on the upraised hands of female figures kneeling along the edge 





n because the lidded bowl is just 





elevat- 


of the base. The sculpture is boldly decorated with zigzags, diamonds, 
rectangles, and other geometric designs. The lid. which was carved sepa- 
rately, is decorated with a group of birds carved in high relief pecking at a 








mound of feed. The sculpture is painted. But, the artist's masterstroke is 
the freestanding bearded head he carved within the “cage” formed by the 
ind the base. The head can be moved about the cag 
with 





kneeling figures 
but 
cage (see detail, p. 93) 






not be the 





moved, indicating that it was carved 





Olowe was indeed an innovator. No other Yoruba artists of his time 





carved sculptures in exceedingly high relief, created the illusion of move- 
ent in his figures, and painted them. He seems to have revisited his own 


creations with the outcome of more complex versi 





ns of the theme. This. 





olumeye for example, is one of three that he is known to have carved. The. 


smallest and least complex of the group, the Museum's slumoye may be 





the first one he carved. 


Unlike most works of art by African tradition-based artists, the creator 





ne: Olowe of Is. In fact, African artists were 





‘of this lumoyís known by na 
not anonymous but were known to their patrons and the people living in 
their communities. Thei 





James may not have been collected for various 
reasons, but a major one is that early ethnographers and collectors failed 
to ask, "Who made this? 





lowe of Ise was born around 1475 and died in about 1938. He was bom. 
in Effon-Alaiye,an important royal town and center of Yoruba visual art in 





the nineteenth century. Olowe grew up to become an artist in the court of 
the Arinjale of Ise for whom he carved veranda posts, doors, drums, toys 
and whatever was required for use in the official, religious, and domestic 
activities at the palace. He was occasionally ent to other Yoruba kings and 
families who could afford to hire him to beautify their surroundings and 
to religious specialists for shrine sculptures and masks 











In 1924, a door that Olowe had carved for the palace of the Ogog of 
s included in the British Empire Exhibition in Ens 





British Museum officials were so impressed with the door th 





to acquire it for the British Museum. Works by Olowe had already 





ye door that had 





м 
Prestige pipe bowl 





The introduction of tobacco to sub-Saharan Africa in the seventeenth 
century inspired the creation of new prestige objects and leadership. 
rituals. There are numerous depictions of tobacco usage in Africa, from 
a seventeenth-century Yoruba divination tray” to nineteenth-century 
statues of Chokwe kings holding tobacco mortars that were used on cere 
monial occasions 
Inthe highly stratified Bamum society, both men and women smoked 
tobacco in pipes befitting their social status. The largest and most elabo- 
rately decorated pipes were made by male court potters for the king fon 
and smoked on important ceremonial occasions “as a visual attribute of 
royal might." Other potters, who included women, were brought to the 
Bamum court to make pipes and vessels for the palace. A pipe bowl from 
the Dallas Museum of Art collection exemplifies theirwork The pipe bowl 
is modeled in the form of the head of a man with puffed cheeks and wear. 
ing an openwork headdress. Although the puffed cheeks can be found on 
Bamum masks, they probably serve to give the heavy pipe bowls stability 
The headdress is inspired by a woven cotton cap over а netlike support 
the bottom of the pipe regulated the. 
Pipe stems made of brass or carved wood were also decorated, 
often with colorful beadwork, An early nineteenth century photograph 
‘of the queen mother and her attendants shows a complete pipe that was 
decorated with a flag (fig, 32) 
Since a arts have 
glorified and supported leadership. Whether a 
king, chief, or the elders in an association or council those in supreme 
leadership positions were distinguished by a range of aesthetic emblems 
m, material, and ornamentation were the exclusi 


oftheir rank. 


3:1CONS AND SYMBOLS OF LEADERSHIP AND STATUS 
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AFRICAN ART IN THE CYCLE OF LIFE 


"Children are better than riches,” declares an African proverb, Children 





represe tion to the next, but they 





inuity from one ge 
s. Most importantly, they fulfill the biological 














ме crucial for 











һе "socal security" system for their elderly 
rural, which 





he afterlife and possibly achieve 








cussed in this chapter are not the only o 


use African art has a multivalent nature, a 








human beings as nd, 








ough his 
various deities. The blessing may be achieved ему and naturally. If 








ects are required for effective communication with the spirit 





world, Spirits, ike human beings, are attracted to beautiful things 





as 





gure 


Equestrian fig 





eated male figure 


Among the Baule peoples of central Cte d'Ivoire, barren women consult 
male or female diviners (komien), who become possessed by а nature ч 
(ече usu) or by an Mbra (deity) during the divining ritual. To welcome the 

irits and, thus, encourage them to speak diviners beautify shrine rooms 
with decorations and sculptures. In contrast to Senufo practice, Baule 
clients may not look at these figures, which are usually concealed under 
white cloths Yet, seen or not, the presence of the sculptures acknowledge 
the special relationship between the diviner and the gods and sp 

Because carving styles for spirit figures whether they represent nature 
spirits or spirit spouses-are similar, it is difficult to ascertain sculptures 
original function unless it has been seen in situ This male figure is pre 
sumed to have been owned by a Baule diviner because of its seated pose 
and gesture. Divination display figures typically depict a male, sea 
stool, holding his long three-braided beard with his left hand and press. 
ing his abdomen with his right. Despite his muscular buttocks and youth: 
ful calves, the sitter is a wise and elderly man, as indicated by his beard 
Regardless of his or her age, a subject in African artis generally portrayed 
in the prime of life. The sculptures carefully groomed hair, scarífiation 
marks that denote he has been initiated into adult society, short fing 
nails and toenails, and contemplative expression indicate he also repre 
sents a civilized Baule man. The figure was once clothed, as indicated by 
the lighter color of the wood in the area of his loins 

The stool-a concave seat atop a stepped base—is a style that is used 
in southeastern Cäte d'Ivoire and southern Ghana. This type of stool no 
ally has two legs projecting nter post ог four legs that project 
symmetrically from the center of the stool * n the visual con 
fusion of too many pairs of legs, the sculptor eliminated one рай, rep 
ing them with the figures legs. When viewed in profile, the igure’ legs 
appear to echo the shape of the stool's back legs, creating a lozenge. Jus 
as the frontal view of the figure offers a balance 
is equally symmetrical, 

This sculpture was acqui "os 
Russian painter working in Paris." It is believed to be one of the earliest 
Baule sculpts ght to Europe after Cate dIvoire was vanquished by 
the French in 1910. Features such as the hole carved between the buttocks 
and stool to hold а loincloth (now missing) in place, the mouth shaped 
in a figure eight, the symbols of civilization, the style of the stool, the 
polished surface, and the expert craftsmanship attest to Baule skill and 


artistry of the distant past 
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Ifa divination tray In the absence of medical therapies, Yoruba women who fail to conceive 
(opon Ifa) consulta male diviner priest Gubolawo) Translated as “father of secrets” or 

“father of ancient wisdom." the babalawo performs the Ia ritual to explain 
Sean: foo hip tn puc and reverse a woman's misfortune. Ifa, considered the most important and 


most reliable system of divination, enables supplicants to understand the 





will of the Supreme Being Olodumare (also known as Olorun or Creator 

















We diam. «in 4636 «180 em) 
ihi i God). Olodumare empowered Orunmila, the god of divination, to speak 
for the numerous Yoruba deities (orisha) through the divining ritual. 

During a consultation, numerical pattems, obtained by passing sixteen 

a palm nuts from hand to hand, are recorded on a divination tray. Each pat- 

Ifa divination tapper tem corresponds to a sacred verse, of which there are 256, that contains 

(iro Ifa) both the prediction and the required sacrifice. The babalawo interprete 

o Ifo these pattems. A diviners equipment, carved by artists, includes a divina 

Nigeria, Owo, Yoruba peoples tion tray (apon Ifa), a tapper (iro fo) cups (agere Ifa) to hold the palm nuts, 
late th to өшү aoth anda storage container for the sacred paraphernalia (opon igede). 











Yoruba sculptors typically carve the ороп fa in the shape of a square. 








rectangle, or circle. The center of the tray is always depressed to accom. 





modate pulverized wood or yam flour on which the diviner marks a дену 
message in symbolic strokes." Geometric pattems or figures drawn from 


Yor 





a mythology or daily life decorate the raised border. The hole bored 





into the top of this tray originally carried an “eraser” made o 





of fifty cowrie shells that the diviner used to clear the tray during the 
divining ritual 


s on the raised border is that of the deity Eshu. 





Among the im 





Although only Orunmila knows God's will, it is Eshu--the divine messen. 
ger and guardian of the divining process who carries the client's sacri 
fices to the deities and other spirits He is placated with an offering at 


the beginning of the ritual and begged not to garble messages as that 





may cause catastrophe in the end. Eshu's image may appear 
exemplified by the elaborately carved Dallas tray, at each of the four car 

picted as a face and as a full-length figure wearing 
his trademark long tailed cap and brandishing a club, Where only Eshu's 





dinal points. He is 





face is depicted, he is wearing a halfshaved hairstyle with homlike forms 
projecting from his head. The hairstyle and horns are symbolic According 
toan oral tradition, because of his deep affection for Orunmila, Eshu inter. 
rupted having his head shaved so he could come to the aid of his friend. 


‘The hors symbolize Eshu's great generative powers. In addition to the 





yur images of Eshu on the raised border ofthe tray, the sculptor carved a 


symbolic scenes dep 





ting Yoruba royalty, religious 








‚mplex pr 


rituals, and scenes from Oronmil life. 





Such a skillfully carved and elaborately decorated opon Ifa must have 
been owned by a very successful babalawo from the town of Efon-Alaiye. 
as suggested by the style of carving Effon-Alaiye was an important center 


‘of Yoruba art toward the end of the nineteenth century and the alleged 
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birthplace of Olowe of Ise, the renowned court sculptor (see chapter 1) 
The Dallas tray re 





-mbles one in the collection of the Fowler Museum at 
UCLA’ and another in а private collection in the United States." These 
three trays may be the work of the same sculptor 


At the beginning of a ritual the diviner taps the edge or the center of 





the divination tray with an iro If, or “tapper,” to attract the attention of 
Orunmila. Eshu. and other deities, family ancestors, and ancestral divin- 
eis. Ordinary tappers ate carved of wood, while those belonging to very 
successful diviners are made of expensive and prestigious materials 


such as copper alloy or ivory, like this one. The king (obo) held exclusive 





rights to own ivory, and only those who had his permission had access 





this precious material. The conelike shape of the tapper clearly indicates 














ım the tip of an elephant tusk. In Yoruba the 





the cone is an ideogram for Ме force (ashe), which animates everything 
in the universe. It is therefore an appropriate form for an object that is 
used to invoke and celebrate all the spiritual forces present at a divina- 
tion ritual 

Ma tappers invariably depict a female figure posed in the kneeling post 
tion wearing only waistbeads and modestly covering her genitalia with 
a decorated fan. The kneeling position is that of the supplicant, but in 
Yoruba tradition it also refers to an individual's existence before being 
bom on Earth, when. 


ne knelt during the ritual of choosing his or her 





head (ori), the seat of one's destiny. There is also the profound belief that 





nore effective than men in honoring, soothing, and cooling 


the gods so they will favor mankind." 





29 
Shango dance wand 
(oshe Shango) 


Master of the Owu Shrine, c 1850-1995 
Nigeria, дрота area, Yoruba peoples 
Wood, pigment, and metal 

rexe sin M 1609 + 762m) 


African collection Fund, 200639 


Shango—the Yoruba god of thunder, giver of children, and “patron saint" 
of twins-once lived among men as a brilliant but capricious military g 
eral who became the fourth king (alafin) of the ancient Oyo Yoruba empire 
He hada volatile temper, and when he ranted. 
Fascinated by magic, Shango created lightning and practically burned 








ire issued from his mouth. 





down the capital, inadvertently killing numerous subjects, his own chil 
den, and most of his wives, Shango subsequently committed suicide 
Shortly after his death, Oyo experienced horrific 





yunderstorms that were 
believed to be a sign of Shango's wrath and vengeance. Consequently 
Shango was deified as an orisha and a priesthood was established to wor 
ship him. 

Among the objects used to honor Shango is the oshe Shango, or dance 
wand. It is carried by Shango p 
activities and enshrined on the deity altar. The basic form of the oshe 
Shango is a shaft with a double club or axe projecting underneath or from 





sts and devotees during public worship 





the head of the sole or central figure i 
are shaped like thunderstones or Neolithic celts, which Shango's devo- 
tees believe are thunderbolts Shango hurls toward those that offend or 
displease him. This 
om which Shango committed suicide." Oshe Shango range from nonfigura 


ıe composition. The axe blades 





al object was originally carved from the dyin tree 


tive sculpt 





with shafts ending in undecorated double axes to complex. 
figurative configurations with unique interpretations of the double axe 
The stylistic diversity found in the designs of oshe Shango can be attrib- 
uted to the wide dispersion of Shango worship, unlimited iconography 


(the only restriction is that the deity may not be portrayed), and the cre- 





ative prerogative of the artist or patron 

The priestesses or female supplicants often depicted on oshe Shango 
of children 
upon his faithful worshippers and protects children, especially twin 
(ibe). The supplicant depicted on this she Shango is pregnant. Posed in a 
conventional kneeling position, she holds her protruding 
both hands. Her openwork hairstyle with four braids meeting at the top 
recalls the shape of an ile ori or "house of the head" (see р. 62). She is fur 


represent Shango's benevolence as he bestows the blessin 





bdomen with 





ther adored with vertical scarification marks on her checks and jaws and 
a labret in her lower lip. Her oblong, pendant breasts echo the shape of 
her thighs 

While the figures pose is conventional, the placement of the double 
axe at the bottom of the shaft is rare. Only two other wands with this 
configuration have been published: the Museum Rietber 
эп oshe Shango that was collected in the Igbomina area and brought to 
Switzerland by the Basel Mission before 1820." and the other resides in 


in Zurich has 





ıa private collection in London." In contrast to conventional oshe Shango 
that are held at the shaft, the heads of these wands serve as the handles, 
resulting in their fattened facial features and smooth surfaces. 





‘The exquisite Dallas oshe Shango is attributed to the Master of the 
Owu Shrine by Deborah Stokes Hammer, who with Jeffrey Hammer 
studied thousands of Yoruba sculptures in the British Museum and the 
National Museum in Lagos, and more than two thousand photographs 
inthe Kenneth С. Murray Archives at the museum in Lagos." They named 
him the Master of the Owu Shrine after an unusual oshe Shango that had 
been documented in situ in the Igbomina town of Owu. Several objects, 
including twin figures and bowl carriers, share similar or ident 
‘with the Dallas oshe Shango. They include: an elongated head with а swol 














Jen cranium that joins a conical shape extending below the eyes; a head. 


set at an angle on the neck; prominent elongated ears that extend the 
Jawline: rounded elongated shoulders that flow into bent arms cut away 
from the torso; hands that have splayed fingers: buttocks that are fl 
tened underneath and jut out sharply above the soles of the feet; and the 
lower body conceived asa triangle th 

















is cut deeply to separate the thighs 
from the legs. William Fagg (1914-1992), the cur 
ish Museum and a noted autho 


or of African art at the 





‘on Yoruba art, speculated that the 
Master ofthe Owu Shrine lived from about 1850 to about 1935." 
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Caryatid vessel 
(arugba Shango) 
Mobi ogun Fig (170-948) 
Agari a Orangen, болда peoples 


AW S A (0805+ 48 4445 em) 


Foundation for the Arts Collection, gift of 
Mr and Ms Stanley Marcus, BRI -8 FA 











Shango priests store the deity’s thunderbolts (Neolithic celts or axe heads), 
Kola nuts, food offerings, oshe Shango, and other ritual paraphernalia in a 
calabash bow! that is placed on an upturned mortar. In the Igbomina and 
Ekiti areas, Shango shrines are adorned with large sculpted aragba, or bow! 
ıs. as exemplified by the Dallas arugba Shango that depicts a seated 
female holding a lidded bowl above her head (fg 3. 

Thecen 
kneeling or seated on a mortar, hol 





al figure in a caryatid vessel is always female, depicted either 








a large lidded bowl above her head 
with both hands. She represents a devotee who has petitioned Shango fo 
the blessing of a child. That her prayer was answered is indicated by the 


figures swollen abdomen and/or by one of the smaller figures carved at 





either side. The smaller figures on this sculpture are holding ritual object. 
Theo nda stockfich in. 
the other, while the figure on her right clasps a bowl The faces carved in 
relief on the lid and bowl held by the central figure referto a ritual practice 





her left caries an oshe Shango in one hand. 








in which a devotee touches his or her forehead with a kola nut and then 





repeats this action on the sculpted faces. The face carved on the lid looks 
Toward the viewer; the face on the bow! is placed upside down to look 
toward the sky world. The faces are darkened with blue paint, tradition- 
ally natural ind 

destiny in one's "inner head " The bowl itself is thought to be a metap 


nt in reference to the ori inu, or the seat of one’s 











forthe womb, which Shango can fill with a new Ме if the devotee is faith- 





ful tohim.* 
This arugba Shango was carved by Akobi Ogun Fakeye (c. 1870- 





‘whose name means "the first born of Ogun.” the Yoruba god of iron and 





the patron saint ofwoodcarvers. Akobi Ogun was the son of s 





ptor bu 
chose not to carve. According to his son Lamidi Olonade Fakeye (b. 1925), 
anintenationally known sculptor whose work is installed at the Kennedy 
Center in Washington, DC, Akobi Ogun contracted smallpox when he was. 
about twer 





ty years old. Ifa divination revealed that Akobi Ошу destiny 
wasto follow the “family work ofwoodcarving” and because he had denied 
his destiny, he was punished with smallpox After making sacrificial food 
offerings to Ogun, Akobi Ogun entered into an apprenticeship with a 





master sculptor named Tayewo who lived in the town Ila Orangun. Three 
years later, Akobi Ogun established his own atelier" Akobi Ogun Fakeye 
carved at least two other arugba Shango, one of which is in a German pri 
vate collection” and the other in a British pri 








Seated female figure 
with child (pfemba) 


Democratie Republic of tne Congo, Lower Co 
region Kongo peoples, Yombe group 


Sculpture, gift of Eugene and Margaret McDermott, 


The Dallas pfemba, as such maternity figures are called, is the epitome of 
feminine beauty, composure, and intense concentration. Herupswept mi 
terlike hairstyle or hat, which was worn by both men and women, frames 
her face with its carefully composed expression. Her imported glass eyes 

e" beyond this world. Beautifying features include filed teeth and sca 
fication patterns on her neck, back, and shoulders. In real life, raised scars 
are made by rubbing a medicinal substance into superficial cuts in the 
skin so they heal as smooth, shiny scars with de 
done to make women physically more attractive 
pleasure. The kitanda string the pfemba wea 
poise and order 

Yombe sculptures are generally rendered in a seminaturalitic style 
with great care given to depicting cultural details. Yombe maternity fig: 
ures are conventionally posed cross-legged seated on a plinth with an 
infant lying on her lap, They are believed to have been used in the rituals 
‘of a women’s fertility cult established by a distinguished midwife on the. 
Loango coast.” 

‘Camwood paste originally coated the Dallas pfemba ts reddish color 
ignifed transitional conditions, such as being bom or passing into 
the afterlife. The pfemba leans forward, indicating that she is strong but 
Aexible like a palm tree and is able to see through glass-covered eyes or 
‘through water to the spirit world” The figure depicts a female chief, a 
midwife, or a healer who will accomplish whatever is required of he 

Whether the infant on this pfemba sculpture is dead or alive is contro- 
versial Some infants are shown nursing or with flexed legs, a clear indi 
cation of vitality, while others lie still on their mothers’ laps with their. 
stiff legs outstretched. The mothers right hand on the Dallas sculpture 
covers the childs legs, making it impossible to determine the infant's 


condition. 





us 


» 
Standing female figure 
with child 


Democratic Republic of u 
















ле gif of Euge an 














Power and authority in Mbala society rests in the female line "Their fertil- 







seated or standing 





ity sculptures dep 








f hip, nursing an infant with her left 





left hand to reinforce the idea th А hand” are synonymous 


with femininity. Such maternity figures are usually paired with male fig 





ures that are portrayed playing a drum 
This maternity figure holds her child, who isn't touching her. on her 


mother and child are looking out at the viewer 





left side. Althoug 


her than at each other, they are physically and emotionally connected. 








Iptorexags 





expressionistic rather than naturalistic manner Her shoulders are mini- 






the infant's feet 


Herleft 


wnwand to the left si 








with her right hand while she wr 
hand slanted upward completes this cic 





med by chie 





Drummer and maternity figures were commonly 





art of the royal treasure, but their meaning and the 


contextis) in which they were used are not certain. Called pindi, they 





were invoked top 





ide supernatural aid in times of war, periods of poor 


harvests or lack of game, epidemics, or natural disasters. The chief was 





a diviner and a ritual specialist who was d to successfully medi 












n bisa y of his subjects and their 





al spirits and the f 








ment. Because virility was 











a clan chiefs nume 





motherand.child figures may sym 


tial role as child bearer. 





and children as well as a woman's ¢ 

The tradition of figurative sculpture went into decline in the 19308 and 
finally ceased to exist in the face of European influence before the middle 
‘of the twentieth century. Nonfigurative regalia for chiefs were, however 





» 
Doll (akua'ba) 














Ашта (sing, akua'ba) statues are icons of Asante art. Familiar to 


American women who wear miniature replicas as brooches and decorate 








their homes with full-scale figures, ua ma helped barren Asante women 


become fertile and ensured a safe delivery ofa healthy infant. The Asante 





sculpture got its name from Акша who, according to oral tradition, was 
barren but desperately wanted children. She consulted a priest wh: 
advised her to commission а sculptor to carve an akus ha, or"Akua's child. 
She was instructed to treat the little sculpture as if it were a real child. 
She secured it to her back with hee wrapper (fig. 34), nursed it, put it t 
bed, and adomed it. She eventually became pregnant and had a success 
ain the 


ful birth Following her example, barren women carried an a 





hope they too would conceive. After successful birth, women either give 





their sculpted surrogate toa daughter to play with o retum it te 





to enshrine 
This Dallas hua‘ is a classic example. The female figure has a 





tened forehead like those of royal children 





large round head and high, 
Its neck is very long and ringed to suggest the creased flesh of a chubby 





baby. The figure is painted with lustrous black pigment and decorated 


with colorful beaded necklaces and earrings. All of these features visual 





express notions of feminine beauty among the Asante peoples 


Akua'ma rarely depict male infants because inheritance in the matrilin- 
ther to dau 


eal society ofthe Asante passes fr relore. 





desirable to give birth toa girl” 
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PART TWO: ART FOR COMING OF AGE 


м 





Nwenka mask 








Face mask 


ме divoire, Guinea, and Liberia, Dan peoples 
Before 1940 

Wood, бн, and pigment 

Manok Jin Q92 1688762 on) 


Afcan collection Fund, 200545 


Thislustrous black face mask probably played a role in Dan boys initiation. 
тех. It is a support for a du (vital force) spirit, which is materialized in 
a mask considered to be a spirit medium. When du decides it wants to 
participate in human society and help mankind, it appears to men in 
dreams and dictates the requirements for a mask to make it tangible. 
Subsequently the dreamer, who will wear and perform the masquerade, 
commissions a sculptor (glen ye meh; the spelling is only approximate. 
the phonetic symbol r, denoted by the Greek epsilon, as in mr, provides a 
loser indication of the pronunciation) to carve a mask out of wood. There 
ме at least eleven major spirit masks with human or animal features that 
are realized in a naturalistic or stylized manner. Each mask has a name 
and its own paraphernalia, costume, and headdress as well as unique 
behavior, choreography, and musical accompaniment, Masks have human 
‘or animal features that may be representational or stylized, Other masks. 
area fantastic combination of both. 
The small, oval face and narrow eyes of the Dallas mask suggest 
femininity in contrast to masks with heavy, overhanging brows, jutting, 
s, and mustaches that are considered masculine. This mask prob- 
presents Deangle, a smiling and attractive female spirit that neither 
nor dances but walks and gestures gracefully. It serves as a media- 
tor between the village and the boys’ circumcision/initition camp from 
which emerges to collect food for the boys and report the news from the 
camp to the village and viceversa" 











» 
Face mask (igri) 


annual event that ushers in the festival season. It is held. 
ofa four-day event that moves from village to village a 
grade comprised of males in their late 
ganizational skills and ability to obtain the 

asa test of manhood. The initiates are also obl 
village men older than themselves. Depending on the village, the 
and feast are held on the day before the initiation is to be comple 
the first project of the newly initiated men, 

The njen masquerade, which is performed by males, represents h 
torical and present-day characters including, among others, pube 

ls and married women, male and female couples, scholars, Christians 
Muslims, and slaves. Traditionally indigenous characters walk at the fı 
of the parade carrying machetes and shields, while those wearing Islami 
dress or Western clothing carrying modem accessories, such as briefcase 
bring up the rear. The modern costumes and behavior ofthe maskers pre 
sent a satirical commentary on changes that occu nder 
British rule. The masquerade also stresses male adulth 

Igri masks represent vigorous and exuberant young men who clear the 
parade route and protect the maskers that follow them, especial 

he traditional costumes of married women and b 
female figure (p. 135) The Dallas mask exempli 

a type that is distinguished by a tall rectangular forehead rising up 
from a long facil plane and is decorated with incised and painted ge 
metric patterns, Missing from the mask are bundles of raffia that were 


the other and bound together at the 


laid horizontally one abow 
the mask, which is further adorned with leaves, pit 
porcupine quill ‚mplete th a masker wears a woven 
halter over his bare chest, feline animal skin on his back and around his 
upper arm, а short raffia skirt, ankle rattles, and one or more rows of plasti 
beads around his neck and hips. His accessories include a wrestling bell, a 
machete in its sheath, and a special shield made of sticks and raffia. 

s rely on their 


In order to impersonate females prope 


ters, wives, mothers, or girlfriends to lend the sential waist 


wrappers, shoes, purses, and the like. They also have t 


‘obtain the women's cooperation in preparing food for a feast in honor of 
the older men ofthe village. Despite their feminine appearance the femal 


dership-to remind the audience that the maskers are mature males. 





x 
Helmet mask 
(muti wa lipiko) 





Mozambique and 
Before 104 








CIR of te ска and da Creen Foundation, 199964 


This helmet mask appeared in the men's lipiko, a public masquerade that 
was still being staged in the 1990s to celebrate the reentry of Makonde 
males and females into the community after they completed the coming: 
of age rituals in their respective bush schools. 

Boys and girls were initiated into adulthood according to African con- 
vention, which includes th 





stages separation from the community and 





‘one’s mother, preparation for adult life, and reentry into the community 


as an adult. In the seclusion of the forest encampment, boys learned disc 





pline and the rules of accepted social behavior and developed skills to sup- 


port their бише famil hunting fishing) They leamed the 





(eg. farm 








songs and dances they would have to perform and gained understanding 


иту Ме Before. 





‘of their sexuality and the obligations of nd 


this stage, both boys and girls were subjected 











comple > surgical pro- 


cedures, circumcision for males and excision for females, and had their 





faces and/or bodies decorated with scarfcation pattems Their teeth were 
chipped into points. These were painful tests to prove one's manhood or 
to become more attractive." 

During the second stage, boys also leamed about death and the secret 
asking, They had been taught to believe that the humanlike being 





(then 








sks) came from the world of the dead. Now, in a frigh 
came in close contact with the mask, which was dramatically removed 
from the wearer. The boys discovered it was made of wood and to drive 
home this fact, a sculptor carved one in their presence. They also leamed 





the muti wa lipiko (head of the lipiko) o allow air to circulate 
through the neck end of the mask so as not to suffocate, to attach the 
cloth to the mask so it draped over the shoulders, and to wear the Боду. 
concealing costume and tutulike overskirt. The mystery of mas 





mot revealed to the girls and uninitiated males because maski 





form of social control. The final stage was a public masquerade in honor 
ofthe new adults 

Makonde sculptors faithfully depicted the filed teeth and facial scari- 
fication of the villagers on the masks. The Dallas mask probably repre 


nts a male, as indicated by the absence of а lip plug. It is reputed t 








have entered a German collection before 1914 The application of smoked 
beeswax to create the scarifcation pattems reflects a Makonde practice 
that was current in the early part of the twentieth century.” 





» 
Helmet mask (sowei) 





Town ara, Haomachefdom, 
Mende peoples 
маан + 9 in. (3620 42159 1 22.86 cm) 





Arican collection Fund, 20064 


The women's Sande society traditionally initiated Mende girls into 
womanhood by preparing them for marriage and family life and par- 
ligious rituals and teaching them the songs and dances 





ticipation in 
they would have to perform. Similar to the boys’ coming-of age rites and 
ordeals, girls were excised. When they were deemed to be ready, the high- 
ranking teacher and leader (ndoli owe) of the Sande society introduced 





them to the community as adult women (fig. 36). On this occasion, each 
‘dal jowei wore a voluminous raffia fiber costume and a wooden helmet 
mask that embodied sowei, the female water spirit which is the guard. 
ian deity of the Sande society. The masquerade presented "the idealize 





image of female 


fection and power and also personifies the c 












Vd prestige of the female portion of the Mende com 
Usually, African women do not wear masks. Men wear the masks and 
ing m 

atis shared with peoples in southern Sierra Leo 


yen carve them. The Mende model of women wea sks is a rare 





and west 





except 
«т Liberia who are bound by the multiethnic men's Poro association of. 
wh 





Ah Sande (also known as Bundu) is the counterpart 
The Dallas Sande society helmet mask is a venerable example ofa mask 
that has changed very little since И was first described in an eighteenth- 
century travel book." Wherever they are found, Sande society masks are. 





always in the form ofa helmet that fits closely over the wearer's head, and 


they depict a female wearing an elaborate hairstyle. The slits cut through 





the downcast eyes ina diamond shaped face allow visibility The eyes may 
also be placed along the 





dge of the mask The small mouth can be closed 
or slightly open The wide rings around the neck and holes along the edge 
are for attaching the affa costume. 

Each of these elements is significant. The elaborate hairstyle, for 
example. is carefully detailed and reflects current fashion. Downeast eyes 
are associated with modesty and the nonhuman essence of the spirit that 


inhabits the mask The wide rings on the neck are usually interpreted as 








rings of fat and signify fertility. Another interpretation is that the rings are 
the “recognition ofthe natural and desirable pattern of biological growth 
in adolescent girls in preparation for childbearing that entails the 





in body fata pattern that is also well documented in Western medicine. 

The mouth is closed or slightly open to signify silence and inner spiritual 
concentration. The lustrous black pigment or paint staining the mask is a 
reference to the river dwelling spirit that inhabits the mask. Black, in the 





Mende language, means "wet" or “wetness.” 

Animal horns and an amulet carved in relief adom this mask. Some 
masks display these objects as attachments that may be covered with gold 
or silver. Such horns in real life were stuffed with protective medicines 
A long time ago, wealthy Mende women also wore pendant necklaces 
with silver-encased amulets containing Islamic inscriptions. The amulets 
were made by Muslim mori, or holy men, and expensive to obtain. Their 








attachment to or depiction on Sande s 





jety masks protected the dancer 












she perform. 





Itwasalsoan unmistakable 
sign of wealth. 


This mask is attributed to Man 





wulo, a Mende sculptor who was 





about 1935 unt 





in the Boma chiefdom located north 


of Jaiama-Rongor near the town of Bo. Many masks carved by Manowul 





and his apprentices were still in use in the 19705 wh 
Ruth B. Phillips 
the Sewa-Mende 












The sculptor's 
sh 





the upper half of which 
lower half by a sharply ang 


is delineated by a bo 





of parallel grooves into which the small mo 
is placed at the point of the chin, Manowulo carved the e 













d and gave them a Cha 









the opening Thee 
form that is slightly flared at the nostrils. He 
the head. The 
red by the patina, but it is typical of what 


typically carved fine details o 








er desi 





hairstyle on this mask is obse 


Mende women wore during the mid-twentieth century 








134 


3 
Standing female figure 


Nigeria, gba peoples 
igent, metal, foer. and beads 
36x BN вн in. (03667 2222 258 cm) 





of African Sculpture, gif. of the Mcdermott 

















Among the Igbo peoples of north central Igboland, pubescent y 
(aghogho) prepared for womanhood through a process called пура which 








translates as “fattening confinement "While overeating and maintaining 





the weight gained by not working or exercising for six months or longer 
(depending upon the family's economic situation, giris spent their time 
leaming how to be beautiful, both physically and morally. In addition 
to the obligatory excision, their bodies were decorated with delicately 
painted uli patterns and mbudu or ebubu scarification. Select village women 
taught the girls how to be virtuous and d 






fal wives, housekeepers, and. 
nurturing mothers. At the appointed time, the initiates reentered village 
Ме ready for marriage and family Ме. The event was celebrated with a 


promenade around the village at which time the initiated women were 





honored with gifts of cowries, which were used as currency before the 
Introd 





n of coins and pope 





ney 
An early twentieth century description of Igbo girls after they had 
experienced the nkpu (б, 37) could apply to the Dallas figure. 


They wear no clothes whatever. Their bodies ate smeared all over 
with Vermilion red and they are decorated with ropes of tightly 





twisted cloth or threaded cowrie shells, One or more tiny brass bells 
are fastened to the cloth or cowrie shell waistband. Rings of brass. 
adorn the legs, graduated in size from the ankles to just above the. 


knees. The coiffure 





a very elaborate affair and requires unlimited 
patience and skill to arrange in the correct style. In the center the 
hair is worked up with a mixture of clay, powdered charcoal and 
palm-oil until it becomes a sticky mass. It is then moulded into a 
shape resembling the central crest of a Roman helmet. The center 
dle of the fore 


comes well over the mi d, and it extends back- 





wards into the nape of the neck. Below the main erection and on 


either side delicate patterns are traced with tiny plaits of hair curled 





into small coils and then plastered down flatly to the head. Finally 
the high center has its sides embellished with mother of pearl or 





bits of brass: the pieces (about the size of shillings) 
with hair. 


ng sewn in 


These freestanding figures usually have an elongated neck and many are 
depicted holding imported umbrellas and mirrors 

The "Vermilion red" color on the statue was obtained from the inner 
bark of the camwood tree and used as a cosmetic among the Igbo and 
other sub-Saharan peoples. It was also believed to have healing proper- 
Чез. G.T. Basden, an Anglican missionary, mentions that one of the gil 
tasks during the nku confinement was preparing the camwood dye with 
which they would eventually stain their bodies. They probably learned to 








make the vegetable dye used for painting uli patterns and how to paint the 
curvilinear pattems with the thinnest sliver of wood. Uli was exclusively 





a women’s art until the twentieth century These sculptures, like the init 
ated women they portray, are the image of ideal beauty In traditional Igbo 





culture, "beauty" was not only about physical appearance but also about 





displaying moral conduct.” 
Men's age grade associations commissioned sculptors to carve free 


standing figures for display at publi, secular festivals held during the dry 





season, They were considered prestige objects and emblems of the aso: 
lations that owned them. During the festival, members paraded them 
around the village 





uch like the nkpu girls they portray and honor-and 
when they performed, the statue was a stationary display. 


natural medicine т” 
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PART THREE: ART FOR SECURITY AND WELL-BEING 


^ 
Headdress (D'mba) 


uinea aga peoples 
late th to cry 2th century 


of African Sculpture, gift of the McDermott 
Foundation in honor of Eugene McDermott, 





This colossal headdress represents D'mbo, the universal mother, symbol 
of mature femininity. She is indeed a fertility object, but one that is also 
concerned with the prosperity and well-being of the entire community 
She is a welcome sight at all stages of the agricultural and human cycles 
of development. Dressed in a voluminous palm fiber skirt that reaches 
the ground and a dark cloth tied so as to expose her prominent breasts, 
which are flat as a result of nursing many children, D'mba appears at 
planting and harvesting festivals, marriages, births, funerals, and ances- 
tral commemorations 

D'mba masquerades, which were suppressed by Muslim leaders in 
the 19505, have been experiencing a resurgence in some villages since the 
10805, Their revival has, as recently witnessed by Frederick Lamp, given 


Women the strength to bear children and nurture them to adulthood, 
encouraged the ancestors to participate in the continuance of commu- 
nity well-being, induced the rain to fall, and driven young men to feats of 
cooperative excellence in agriculture." 

In performance, the Dallas D'mba headdress would have been adomed 
with separately carved ear ornaments and polished with ой to achieve 
the glow of vitality The raised patterns represent scarifiation; on some 


headdeesses these patterns are enhanced with the insertion of shiny brass 
tacks It was carried by a strong young man who wore И on top of his head 
with a ring of cloth or fibers to cushion the weight. The fout legs of the 
mask were attached at the bottom to a hoop encircling his chest and 
back Two holes between the breasts allowed the dancer to see outside 
the mask 











" 
Epa headdress ——— 





pora towns depend.*The festival, called Epa (or Elefon) in БЫ towns, is char 


Fany to тива century malsand humans carved on the superstructure ofthe headdress represent 


den headdresses The ani 





а northern Et region. Yoruba people acterized by the appearance of large-scale 








real or mythical ancestors who provide the foundation and continuity of 


Ae ыы AMORE Yoruba society. When more than one mask performs, the masks appear 





ina prescribed order. loko, who introduced farming and hunting, is the 





nda 





first mask to perform. He is followed by a warrior who carries a spear 


‘gun to defend the land and people; he may have been a founder or ruler. 








a town. Olosanyin, the priest of Osanyin and the god of herbal m 








у and the abi 





appears next. He has special knowledge of psycho 


identify and use curative plants. Olosanyin is followed by a woman who is 






honored for her procreative powers or as the leader of the townswomen. 


The last to appear is a male ruler astride a h 





Epa headdresses, which are carved from a single block of wood, can 





be quite tall and heavy. Each headdress consists of a pot shaped helmet 








ved with a superstructure, The helmet po 


human face that fits over the head of the dancer, who looks through the 





mouth opening for visibility. The superstructure depicts a specific socia 


role such as farmer, warrior, priest, mother, or king as indicated above. The 





tered, dominates ti sition 





in accordance with the Yoruba rules of social perspective. The 





which is not meant to conce. 





the headdress 





ог fresh palm fronds suspended from the bas 





The Dallas mask is attributed to Oshamuko of Osi village. Apprentice 








tothe master artist Arowogun (Areogun) of Osi-llorin (p. 276), Oshamuko 


produced his mature works from about 1920 to about 1950. The head. 











the bearded priest Olasanyin. In his right hand he grasps 


a wrought iron staff (ора ore) decorated with bird imagery; in his left, a 





chev n supported by an attendant. Such horns 





were filled with powerful medicines used to cure physical or mental ill 








nesses. The priest's extraordinarily single b 





and decorated with medicine gourd containers. The end of the braid rests 
оп the heads of two musicians who play their instruments to herald the 


priest's powers (see detail, left). In addition to demonstrating technical 





skill and insight into his subject, Oshamuko also shows great imagination 





(imojumoro) in rendering the priest's clothing as a dynamic form” Over 





each hip of the priests pants the sculptor carved knotted ends that he 





extended across the shoulders of two attendants to touch the medicine 





gourds each holds. 





а 
Bell in the form of 
a head 


Nigeria, tot 








ftr and мп. Eugene McDermott, 1976.3 








Although the precise purpose of bells shaped like heads is unknown, it 


is reasonable to assume, base raditional use of bells and 









among the peoples of southern Nigeria that the Dallas example was use 
to сай ancestors and divinities to worship, 

Rendered in a naturalistic style, the face has humanlike eyes, broad 
nose, mouth, and ears. The relief imagery of horns rising from behind 
the ears, serpents issuing from the nostrils, and a knot at the bridge of 
the nose are, however, unnatural. These symbolic motifs are found in the 


visual arts of the Yoruba and Benin kingdoms and Lower Niger e 





Homs, for example, symbolize the 





araordinary power that emanates 





from the he 
shu, th 





y and, as such, appear on mul 









of uncertainty and chaos, and on Yoruba Ifa divination trays 


(see p. 107). Snakes are associated with the Oshun, the deity 


who rules the ocean and other bodies 





works from the ancient Yoruba ki 





‘of the Benin kingdom. Knots represent the powerful, magical medicine 








that is usually ır wom by figures on Benin and Lo 





Niger Bronze Industry sculptures. Taken together, the imagery evokes 
supernatural and physical 





Cast using the lost wax process, this bell is similar to others attributed 
yle ofthe "Lower Niger Bronze Industry” a designation coined by 


oard of bre 





excavated around 1909 on the Forcados River in the western Niger Delta 





southwest of Benin ity "The 





ings are diverse in terms of forma 





ties, iconography. and technical sophistication and do not fit within the 





of copper alloy casting in the major centers (ie. the Yoruba and 
Benin kingdoms and at Igbo Ukwu), Similar mysterious castings, none of 
whichha 


isely dated, have since been found in numerous loca- 





ons im southern Nigeria and have been attributed likewise 
That the bells are made of a durable п 








technically sophis: 
ticated, and depict complex imagery suggest they were made for leaders 
or persons of high s 

behalf they were used on the occasion of the transfer of power or as part 


olitical rank, perhaps kings or chiefs on whose 





ofthe royal regalia. 





E 
Seated female shrine 
figure 


Nigeria, Benue State, уеде peoples 
Early 20th century 
27и +64 зи In (6945 » VS ©2350 cm) 





African collection Fund, 200597 





Carved ina naturalistic style, this female figure sits on a round stool with 
her hands resting on her knees. She stares intently at the viewer, her 
mouth open as if she were speaking The scarification dec 





ing her face 
and body may signify her affiliation with a particular family or lineage, or 


successful initiation into а possession cult called Anjenu. 





The Igede peoples believe disease, infertility, and disorder are caused 





by the аја, nature spirits that reside in fast flowing rivers and streams 
‘or massive anthills, When the spirits invade a village, the Igede erect a 


shrine to appease them and furnish it with vessels of sacred water, a magi 





cal substance (eka), 





nd sacrificial food. Clay lions or leopards represent: 
ing strong and powerful wild animals a 





with specially carved wooden 
figures said to po 





y devotees of Anjenu also populate the shrine. The 
Igede believe combining sculpture with singing honors the spirits more 
effectively than simply performing the ritual with sacred water 


Although this enshrined figure was probably viewed from the front, 





it was conceived as a three dimensional form. Viewed from the front, the 





figure’s torso appears to be an elongated cylinder: from the side, the form 





slopes toa point just beyond her breasts and her feet. The figures gener. 
‘us buttocks rest solidly on a cylindrical stool. Clearly, it was meant tobe 
v figure. When the 





viewed from: 





angles. Traces of pigment remain on 





sculpture was in use, her coiffure and body were regularly refreshed with 
applicati 





iof white kaolin clay and ochre, respectively 
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Vessel (itinate) 


















Embellished vessels (inate) were t 
healing ritual 
in northeast N 
and Miwon: 









concerned about infertility 
ick animal, or the 








a6 
Ritual container in form 
of standing male figure 


Angola, choke peoples 








The сәк эла Frances stliman Collection of Congo 
‘Sculpture, gift of Eugene and Margaret McDermott, 





The Chokwe believed their chief or “owner of the land” (mwenangana) 
was God's representative on earth, the intermediary between the world 
‘of humans and the world of ancestral and nature spirits. The chief ulti 
mately ensured his people's well-being by keeping the balance between 
these realms, In order to do so, he required the spiritual support of his 
ancestors, which he activated with special, potent medi 





This standing male figure has a hollow torso—revealed by removing its 
head--and once held the medicine used by an ancestral chief to activate 
supernatural powers The right hand ofthis figure was accidentally broken 


and replaced by a blade, suggesting the regenerative abilities of the chief 








and his ancestors 








E 
Standing male figure 
(mbulenga) 


Democratie Republic of 




















Small sculpted figures holdir 


which means “for beauty, for good luck” in the Lulua language, and were 


a vessel in one hand are called möulenge, 





believed to protect infants. The fgure's reddish brown patina is the result 
‘of being coated with ngula (red powder from the camwood tree mixed with 
water) Its power comes from the contents of the vessel, which included 


lua) the bark 





the hairofa female albino (considered a blessing by the 
of a sacred tree (mutshi muabi), and the red feathers from the tail of a 
gray parrot 

The sculptor carved this figure in a naturalistic style, carefully depict 


ing details of the hairstyle, clothing, omamentation, and scariiation 








that were in fashion. Having one's body decorated with scaification n 


an individual bwimpe—that is, beautiful, not only physically but morally 





as well. Scaificatio is produced by making cuts in the skin, which must 
heal properly to leave smooth and shiny raised scars. An individual whose 





skin did not heal properly was not considered to bea beautiful and moral 





person. To give themselves a healthy glow, individuals applied a mixture 


‘of red earth, oil, and kaolin to their bodies. 








" 
Male figure standing 
on an animal 


Democratie Republic of u 











of co 











The precise meaning of this figure is unclear. It was enshrined and main- 
tained by hunters who believed the hunting spirit Luwe would ensure a 
successful hunt, thereby providing meat for the community. The figure 
standing on the animal may allude to Mbidi Kiluwe in the guise of the 
hunting spirit as he rides the lead animal of a herd toward the hunter's 





Inthe Luba pic, Mbidi Kiluwe isthe culture hero, a foreign hunter and 





warrior from the east who introduced sacred kingship to the indigenous 
population that became the Luba. Among peoples conquered by the Luba 
‘or who otherwise came under Luba influence, МЫ Kiluwe is depicted 


riding on the back of a buffalo, an elephant, or antelope." 
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Standing female figure 
(mbem) 








Democratie Republi of tne Congo Yanzi peoples 


Congo Sculpture, gift of Eugene and Margret 











The Yanzi employ a variety of sculpted figures in rituals to assure their 
wellbeing. A series of figures called mbem were used in specific situa 


tions to protect against disease, reverse infertility that could ironically 





be caused by an mbem, or identify wrongdoers." Some mbem were used 
to reinforce the authority of the head of an extended family or cause a 
woman to become sterile if she lied about an aduleroos relationship 
under oath before an mbem Grandmothers, in addition to chiefs and male 
heads of extended families, were entitled to own mbem to reinforce their 
authority over the women in their families." 

Men. 





tures ate carved in the form of male, female, or androgynous 


humans with minimal physiognomic details The hands and feet of this 





diminutive female figure, for example, are rendered as faceted geometric 
forms. Diagonal striations incised on her face replicate the facial scarica 


tion that was in fashion when the statue was carved. AI 





is posed frontally (see facing), it is fully three dimensio 





in its concep- 


tion (see rear view, b 





ow) The profile, for example, displays echoing and 
complementary angles: the upward thrust of her hairstyle is 





tothe V-shaped ears that oppose the larger V-shaped arms and shoulders. 
And, her legs ме flexed at the knees offering more angles. The figure 
red color, the result of applications of camwood paste, indicates that a 


ritual specialist consecrated the mbem. When it was in use, the mbem was 





probably dressed in а rafa cloth, adorned with a necklace, and smelled 


of tobacco smoke 





зо 


Figure (nazezi 


of ya 


Democrat 





nda) 





Northeastern region, Zand 








of African Sculpture, gift of he Me 

















type 














Anthropomorphic figures like this one are known as yandas after the 
protective spirit th 





the Zande peoples believe guard their communi: 


ties." Yanda figures belonged to the highest ranking members of the Mani 





society, secret association open to both men and women. Membership 


in Mani ensured one's general well-being, including fertility, success- 





ful hunting and fishing, protection against disease and sorcery, and the 





resolution of family or legal problems. According to some scholars, the 
Mani association was organized initially to counteract the authority of 





the royal elite lead by the Vurungura clan and later the Belgian co 





Yanda figures are usually referred to as female because of their associa: 


m undefined. Made of 





tion with fertility even though their sex is most 


wood, lay, or soft st dio an abstract style 





ne, nazezetype yandas 








with a minimum of physiognomic detail. The wood used for the sculp- 





ture was chosen for Из medicinal properties." Magical substances could 


also be placed in the yanda’s recessed navel, which was covered. 





ncealed in special containers, pandas were activated during a ritual 
in which they were anointed with libele, a plant mixture. Petitioners 
continued to anoint the yandas as they disclosed their problems to the 


figures, which were then retumed to their receptacles, fter a problem 





was resolved, the petitioner offered the yanda gifts of beads, metal rings, 


and coins, similar to the adornments on the Dallas figure. Over time the 





surface of the figure became so thick with encrustation that the carving 


beneath was obscured. It could be said that the sculptures were more the 





product of ritual process than aesthetic choice made by the sculptor. 





E 
Standing power figure 
(nkisi nkondi) 


X iron. raffa. ceramic р, 


Foundation for the Arts Collection, gift of the 


АШ minkist (sing. nkis) are containers for magical substances, or 
"medicines." that empower them to protect the community or an indi 
vidual against negative forces. They can, however, also cause misfortune, 
illness, and death. The containers come in a variety of forms, including 
doth bundles, snail shells, clay pots, or sculpted wood figures in animal or 
human form The latter type ofnkisis called a power figure. The empower 
ing medicines (bilongo), which were made of vegetal, animal, and mineral 
elements including dirt from ancestral graves, may be placed atop the 
nkisi’s head, in its belly (moopo or life), on its back, or in any natural оп. 
fice and sealed in place with resin. Each nhs igure has а special na 
specific pose, a particular function, and a ritual to activate it The Dallas 
‘kis belongs to a class of minkisi called nkundi (pl. minkondi). The term is 
translated as “hunter” ters of civil law; the hunter is 
simultaneously chief, doctor, priest, and judge." The sculpted wood form 
‘of the nkisi nkondi is studded with nails or blades that indicate 

the nkisî had been used. 

This type of nkisi nkondi is intimidating: it stares at the viewer with 
teeth bared and stands with feet apart on separate blocks that symbol. 
iae the worlds of the living and the dead. With its arms akimbo (pakalalo, 

nds on hips), it assumes an aggressive posture called vonganana or “to 
come on strong" When oaths were swom and bonds were sealed before 
the nkisinkondi, а ritual specialist-um-healer/diviner (ngango) hammered 
a nail, screw, or blade into ts body This activated the spirit and medicines 
contained within to ensure that those who swore an oath would honor it 
‘on pain of death. The white lines under the sculpture's eyes refer to the. 
eyes of those the nkis will smite.” 

This power figure is one of several large-scale sculptures brought 
to Europe between 1880 and 1910 (and now in public collections) that 
originated in a single workshop on the Chiloango River, which flows 
along the border of present-day Democratic Republic of the Congo and. 
Cabinda." The minkisi minkundi in this corpus were carved from a sing 
piece of wood" (fig. 38) and are characterized by the realistic modeling of 
the body with its massive shoulders, an akimbo pose that replaced the 

inventional threatening pose of one hand raised brandishing a knife. 
an omate chiefs hat, a knotted or plain fiber skirt, staring eyes, а heavy 
resinous beard (a sign of seniority, wisdom, and related powers). a larg 

эче shell covering the abdominal cavity containing med 
armlets squeezing the muscles just above the elbows, and feet placed on. 
separate rectangular blocks. Most sculptures retain traces of the reddish 
pigment, made from pulverized camwood, that symbolizes the media- 
tion between the living and the dead. The highly skilled and imaginati 
sculptors created a style for the nlii nkendi that ensured it would fulfil 


another one ofitsfunctions—to astonish 
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E 
Seated male power 
figure (nkisi) 


Deme 





a Republic of 








Kongo peoples, Yombe group 














Congo Sculpture, gin of Eupe 








This nkisi power figure ofa m 





n touches his face in a contemplative 


gesture and leans forward with his legs arranged in the firmani position, 





a sign of caring, competence, and responsibility. The sculptor has care 
fully and realistically depicted the nkis's prestigious knotted pineapple 
skullcap (mpu) and the jewelry he wears on his wrists and upper arms. 
The figure probably represents a chief, but perhaps a healer and or diviner 
aswell 

The medicine that empowers this nkisi is hidden in the cylindrical con- 
gr 


enables him to see which supernatural forces are active, and the glass eyes 


taner project n his torso The imported mirror sealing the cavity 








allow him to "see through water to the wisdom of the other word? in 


order to solve the owner's pathological or spiritual problem 





E 
Standing female power 
figure (nkishi) 


Democratie Republic of the Congo Songye peoples 
The Clark ana Frances Slman Collection of Congo 
Sculpture gift of Eugene and Margaret McDermott 


E 
Standing male powe! 
figure (nkishi) 

Dem a ng зону көйө 


The Сакале Frances тап Colleton о солдо 
Sculpture, gif of Eugene and Margaret McDermott 





Monkishi (sing. nkishi), containers for potent medicines that protect 
families or individuals against sorcery, malevolent spirits, and diseases 
are said tobe more important to the Songye peoples than are ancestor fig- 
ures, which serve as vessels for the spirits of their ancestors. Songye man- 
kishi are made in а variety of sizes according to their use, either personal or 
‘communal, and are figurative and nonfigurative. Figurative mankishi are 
carved by sculptors and activated by a ritual specialist (nganga) who places 
potent medicine in an animal horn inserted into the nkish’s head, into a 
pouch worn by the figure, or directly into the nkishí's head or abdomen. 
They were named and their reason for existence defined. 

This rare female nkish (cat. 53) carries a pouch containing medicine 
around her waist. It is similar to one in the Barbier Mueller Collection and 
probably originated in the same workshop of the northern Belande.” 

This small male kish (cat. 54) studded with brass tacks may have 
protected an individual against smallpox" Clearly, the figure has been 
deactivated as evidenced by the hole atop his head that once held a small 

mal horn filled with potent medicines and the empty abdominal cavity 
that would have been packed with similar substances and sealed. 
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ss 
Helmet mask (komo) 


Malî and cite divoire, Senufo peoples 
мезо century 

Wood, glans, animal noms, Pet, and mirrors 
Wein (38 «ek St cm] 








Git of Oni Owsley нө? 





‘This mask, according to an exhibition catalogue 
Despite the presence of a small el 
the mask discourages one from getting too close. The sharp animal 








gant female figure (see detail, below) 





horns and tusks of various sizes pointing in all directions, the prominent 
zigzag teeth, and the overall encrusted surface give the mask a menacing 
appearance. The projecting glass eyes and reflective mirror also add to 
its visual power. 

This mask originated among Senufo peoples living in close proxim- 
ity to the Bam: 





ja, who use helmet masks with horrific animal imagery. 





the Bamana, such encrusted masks with long. horizontal muzzles 
are worn by high-ranking members of the male-only Komo association 





traditionally responsible for maintain 





social, spiritual and eco 
nomic harmony in Bamana communities. A society of blacksmiths, its 





high-ranking members (komstige) practice divination and are e 


to function as judges.” The wooden komo mask is covered with all manner 





of animal and ve 





table materials that make it powerful. 
Senufos kponyungo helmet masks are owned by the most senior mem: 
bers of the male-only Po 





o society that functions as a system of govem- 


ment, education, and economic control. Like the Bamana's Komo, Poro 





has a spiritual function to serve as a medium for contact with the realm 
‘of deities and ancestors. Its associated helmet masks present adaggerlike 


ie of concen ery, including a 









ted aggression through animal im: 








4 muzzle with bared teeth, antelope horns, warthog tusks, 
and fully realized chameleons and birds. The surface of the kponyungo 


is painted rather than ed with sacrificial material, Instead of a 











human figure crowning the 


ask, there is а cup to hold potent magical 





The Dallas komo mask combines traits of both Senufo and Bamana 


helmet masks! mulated sacrificial 





Vd derives its power from the 








offerings that created the crusty surface instead of from the magical ingre 


diente wine glass that form 





cup The imported mirrors and base fr 





the eyes confirm the piece as a contemporary object. 





5 
Helmet mask (gye) 


bte оге, Guro peoples 
м 
10+ 34 Zin QUA 3429» 

















Yu masks, which are supposed to have been invented in antiquity and are 


‘owned by the oldest families in northern Guro communities, are 





ly 





revered and the recipients of sac > 





The most powerful yu. 
maskis gye, considered the highest judicial authority They can judge dis- 
putes, negotiate peace treaties, and make momentous decisions on behalf. 
‘of the community They appear in public when the community celebrates 
an important event ora ће funeral celebrations of honored family mem. 
bers. The exceptionally large Dallas gye mask is an excellent example of 
the type. 

Gye are thought to be creatures that in ancient times belonged to the. 
bea 
brought the creatures into the village t 





s of the forest and mountains. According to legend, а Guro hunter 





receive offerings perhaps t 
mals that 





ensure a successful hunt and appease the spirits of the ani 
ly these app: 





were killed Even 





ly friendly beings were immortal. 
ined in sculpted wooden masks and costumes, dance steps, and musical 
accompaniment 

Talented, athletic dancers perform the gye masquerade wearing a mas- 
sive knotted fiber costume that is used to extinguish the burning coals o 








Which they dance." The masks, which have both human and animal fea 


tures, typically display the hairline of hur 





ıs and the muzzle and horns 
ofa bush cow or other large animal. 
This mask was repaired with sheet metal at some time during its 





s 
Helmet mask (kifwebe) 
and costume 














iptue gift ofthe McDermott Founda- 





se 


Helmet mask (kifwebe) 











In the absence of precise field data, attribution and context can be 


difficult if not impossible to ascertain. These two helmet masks from the. 





Democratic Re 





blic of the Congo exemplify such a situation. 


The striated mask 





Че Songye peoples are known as bifebe (sing 
tifa 


the tip of the nose. The female mask is white with a low sagittal crest 





and have sagittal crests that extend from the top of the head t 


(cat. s7) and is stylistically similar to the polychrome masks of the Luba 





peoples, the Songye' neighbors to the north with whom they share a 








common origin. Male bifwebe of the Tempe Songye peoples (cat. 58) have 





a raised crest or lateral projection and are often attributed to the Tetela 


peoples who do not have a masking tradition" Bifwebe, which have rarely 





been documented in situ, function within the context of the Bwad 





Kifwebe, a men's secret association that assures the well-being and con 











appealing to 
benevolent spirits. 
Alth 





ih their forms, patterns, colors, and behaviors are inspired by 





and animals, bifwebe are supf 








supernatural beings. АП Songye bfwebe, whether male or female, are worn 





by men Gender is indicated by the height of the sagittal crest. A lows 








tal crest designates a mask is female. The sagittal crest of a male ребе, 


‘on the other hand, can reach dramatic heights (fg. 39) The height of the 





crest is directly related to the strength of the masks character: the larger 





the rest, the greater the masks mystical knowledge and magical power 





The male mask's crest and overall size also indicate achievement levels 





within the secret society; for example, the progression from youth to 
eder. In contrast to ће male mask whose eyes and mouth are protuber. 


ant, feminine eyes and mouths are carved in low relief 





The striations on both male and female masks, which are a unique 





stylistic tait of ll Songye masks, are derived from the markings and pat 








als, such as the zebra or striped а 





crocodile lion, porcupine, and snake. Bfwebe may be painted black, white, 


and ted. The colors of black and white, however, refer to gender. Black is 





associated with masculinity. On male fece 








aggression, violence, and evil magic, which ae reinforced in the masked 








ening Female masks ate predominantly white, if painted at all. 








Whiteness connotes purity. health, fer 





wisdom, and beauty as well as moonlight, cassava f 






sr, and sperm. The 


female kifuebe dancer's p 





mance is graceful and. 


The contexts in which bifwebe appear are according to gender 





ggressive male masks supervise road and fieldwork and particip 





policing activities during crises, initiations of male youths into adult 





hood, and preparations for warfare. Gentle female masks participate in 


lunar, funerary, and investiture rites that encou 











59 
Drum 


ме io, senufo peoples 
Wood and ее 
Als Vin. diam. (0446 + 4699 ст) 


Foundation for the Arts Collection, gift of 


Mr and Mrs Stanley Marcus, BIYO FA 





The Senufo used tall drums supported on four bent legs not only as 
musical instruments (fg. 40) but also as a means of communication, 
much like a public address system. Drums, for example, were played 
when young men prepared the fields for planting This laborious work was 
tured into a hoeing contest in which drums set the rhythm by which the 
men swung their hoes. Later, the drums accompanied the songs praising 
the champion cultivator. Drums were played at boys’ and girls initiations, 
to announce the death of important elders, and at funerals. Elaborately 
carved drums were considered prestige objects that only the best sculp- 
tors were commissioned to carve. 

Four legged drums, like the Dallas example, also contributed to Senufo- 
women's mental health, Although women's role in society complemented 
that of men and the mystique of procreation gave them power, Senufo 
women did not have equal rights. Women belonging to the Tyekpa 
women's society dealt with gender conflicts and frustration by singing. 
in a secret language that only they understood. Accompanied by drums 
and favoring cal and.response pattems, they raised their voices in song. 
daring to insult their men's physical attributes or bad behavior." 

The motifs carved in low relief on the cylindrical chamber are not 
merely decoration. They symbolize important cultural concepts. The 
horned face, for example (seen in profile) represents the carved face 
masks that junior members of the Poro society wear at funerary masquer 
ades Animal imagery includes a serpent being attacked by two long billed 
birds, perhaps cranes or herons, and may refer to the potentially danger. 
‘ous competing powers in the universe. The U-shaped form probably rep- 
resents a python, which is both a symbol for the world and the primary 
insignia of the female Sandogo society diviners, who are able to ascertain 
the cause of threatening circumstances through the divining ritual. The 
crocodile, or giant lizard, and quadrupeds (Le, wild animals) are symbols 
of threatening or destructive forces. The fetters, or forged iron manacles, 
symbolize the suffering Senufo ancestors endured during the Sudanese 
wars (Islamic jihads) of the nineteenth century and because of the forced 
labor the French imposed during the colonial period. A tortoise (not vis- 
ible) isa divine messenger. It is also symbol for water and, in recognition 
of its longevity and endurance, for health. The scalloped collar beneath 
the raised band encircling the drum may be purely decorative, but the 
inverted shapes at the bottom of the drum represent small animal horns 
that contained potent medicine. 
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© 
Relief of a procession 
of offering bearers 
from the tomb of 
Ny-Ank-Nesut 





Ol Kingdom, ae Sth to 6 Dynasty 
Painted limestone. 
тїнї «3% In (MAS 1003588 cm) 


Munger Fund 1965280 


3:AFRICAN ART IN THE CYCLE OF LIFE 


Ancient Egyptians believed in the divine immortality of their pharaohs 
who were mummified and buried in tombs, such as the Great Pyramid at 
Giza, which was built during the Old Kingdom, to await resurrection into 
the afterlife. The burial chambers were lavishly decorated and furnished 
with essential items the royals would need upon their resurrection. 

This carved and painted limestone relief originally decorated a wall in 
the tomb of Ny-Ank-Nesut, who is believed to have been an important 
court official, possibly а high priest of Ra (Re). The artist conformed to 
the classic Egyptian convention for depicting the human form by combin- 
ing the frontal and profile views of the eight male servants wearing short 
kilts. The offerings they carry for the departed include loaves of bread, 
cakes, geese, papyrus leaves, bowls of lotus flowers, hedgehog in a cage, 
vessels of beer, and other things that would magically come to Ме upon. 
NyAnk Nesut's resurrection * 
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Head and upper torso 
of Seti I 













for the deities they worshipped and n 












ains of their rulers, who 





divine and endowed with great magical as well as spiritual 





The woven, striped he 





his facial exp 





hs, Seti wasa suc 











Hittites, Phoenicians, Syrians, and Liby 







which resulted in his extend. 
ing the 


East. Seti 





Jected tem 





isa temple at Abydı 





or the deity Osiris and his own magnif 
cent tomb in the alley o 





he Kings at Thebes 
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Rhythm pounder 


Southeastern Mali, Sas district, Senufo peoples 
Wood, cowrie nel, and red abrus seeds 
Bon a 6n (230+ 2098 1824 cm) 


The Gustave and rayo Schindler Colleton of african 
Sculpture gift of the McDermott Foundation in honor 
of Eugene McDermott, 1925615 





Art makes а dramatic appearance at the funerals of important elders 
of Роко, an age-graded society that teaches boys their social, pol 
and spiritual roles as adult males. Masquerade costumes with fiber or 





wooden headpieces and carved wooden figures depicting a male and a 
female appear during funeral celebrations. Small figures are displayed 
‘on the ground or near the corpse, which is wrapped in layers of splendid, 





locally woven cloths, These cloths are gifts of condolence from the villag: 
ers Large figures carved from a durable hardwood and standing on thick 
1 ritual 





pedestals are used as pestles or pounders in a fir 
During the funeral, the large figures are placed on either side of the 


corpse, which lies in state on a carved wooden bier or on mats cover 





the ground. At the appointed time, a member of the occupational group! 
which the deceased belonged performs a 

into the society of ancestral spirits. At the conclusion of the ritual, youn 
Initiates carry the corpse to the cemetery on their 


ual that initiates the deceased 








voulders while elder 








Poro members, each carrying a figure by its arms, neck, or shoulders, lead 
the way. The figures are swung from side to side and periodically struck 
against the ground in time with the music of the funeral orchestra; hence, 
the popular name "rhythm pounder” (f 


pate in the funeral rites. At a certain 





is action induces the 





stral spirits to continue to pati 





point in the ceremony, the procession stops and a pair of rhythm pound: 
ers ls placed on top of the corpse Afterward. the procession conti 
the cemetery located at the edge of the village. Following the interment, 





the rhythm pounders are returned to the Poro sacred grove where they 
remain until their next appearance" 

The Dallas figure, which is a superb example of a rhythm pounder. 
depicts a slender woman with incised marks on her chest and traces of 





decoration around her navel. Clusters of snail shells, cowrie shells, and 


red abris seeds originally adomed her coiffure, upper arms, and abdo- 
men? Although she appears youthful, as is customary for traditional 
portraiture, the figure represents an ideal adult female who was initiated 
into the Sandogo society (the women's equivalent of the men's Poro), was 
married, and bore several children. 
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Mask (Mukenga) 








les, as among most traditi 












a funeral- from short and sin 








during life. Masks with elephanti 


who were high-ranking members of a me 








performs a dance in ho 
up from which the Kuba king 


(fig аз. The masqu 
althe 


The mask is part of the Mukenga o 





a high-ranking me 
ing upward and 
and the small bea 


labor intensive craftsmanship, the m: ‘hly adorned with valuable 





cowrie shells, imported b plex patterns, and the 








tall feathers of an African gray parrot. All these elemen 


wealth, title. and elite status. In Kuba society, ownership 





elephant iv ith the king” 
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Egungun costume 


Nigeria, Oyo or Ogbomoso area, Yoruba peoples 
1900-1550 

Cotton, sik and wool fabric. metal leather, 
бел елип. (йе a 





жоот 





An announcement in the Daily Times, a Nigerian newspaper distributed 
throughout the country, summoned the sons and daughters of the city 
‘of Abeokuta home for an Egungun festival in June 1970. The author ofthis 
volume attended the celebration, which lasted for several days. Dancing, 
drumming, and singing as well as feasting with family and friends соп. 
tributed to a most festive atmosphere. Numerous public masquerades 
featured costumes made entirely of textiles: others highlighted carved 
wooden masks or headdresses in the form of human heads, animals, or. 
combinations of both. Some events, such as worship activities and the 





appearance of masks bearing powerful, potentially lethal medicines, were. 
not public 

The Egungun masquerade annually calls the sj 
and the recently departed back from the realm of the dead to visit thei 
descendants and survivors. The ancestors, represented by masks always 
worn by male dancers, grant their survivors petitions fe 


s of the ancestors 





tection from 





harm, the gift of children and all good things that contribute to the fam- 
ilys well-being and they settle disputes over inheritance or other prob- 
Jems that have surfaced since their last visit 

‘This colorful Egungun costume is composed of layers of Nigerian and 
European textiles that have been cut into panels and bound with contrast 
ing fabrics and colors. The costume completely concealed the dancer and 














was probably accessorized with gloves and footwear, possibly to match 
the textiles used." There are panels of cotton velveteen, silk, wool, and 
cotton damask with a variety of figurative and geometric motifs, all exper: 
sive imports ft fora king or other high-ranking members of society. At its 
core is the initial layer that covers the dancer from head to toe. А rectangu- 
sesh panel near the top of the costume allows for visibility. Each year. 
1% the sym- 
bish the costume before the festival The costume. 











family members add another layer of cloth, always continu 





metrical format, tore 
is adomed with mirrors, buttons, and metal coinlike forms. Despite its 
great size, the masker twils around this way and that causing the layers 
to fly outward during the dance. 

The year this costume was created is not known precisely Theoretically. 
‘one can ascertain how long a costume has been in use by counting the 
layers of cloth and consulting European trade catalogues to obtain the 
date particular fabrics arrived in Nigeria. This costume may offer an 
int fe, or at least contributes to the study of Yoruba 
commemorative cloths, which are used for the installation of a king or for 








ing due to its 





other important public or private events. One panel made of pore cotton. 
cloth carries a repeat pattern of a medallion motif. The upside-down 
image in the medallion is that of a white wigged European male, who is 
identified as “Lawyer Wells Palmer” and to whom someone was grateful 
as indicated by the word adupe (thank you) that is printed opposite his 
name (see detail p. 193). 








© 
Standing female and 
male figures (ere ibeji) 





Wood, camwood powder Indigo. glass bead 














Among the Yoruba, wh 
frequency of giving birth to twins is exceptionally high. Multiple births 


consider twins (ibeji) special, even sacred, the. 





Were seen as unnatural in the distant past and resulted in the practice of 
twin infanticide. For reasons not precisely understood. the Yoruba radi 
cally changed their attitude toward twins. An oral tradition associates 
twins with Shango, the thunder god and leg 





гу Alafin (king) of Oyo 


who, in the days of twin infanticide, could not bear to destroy his own 





newborn twins. Instead, he banished them and their mother toa remote 


part of the kingdom where they remained and were regarded as dead. In 





time, the spirits of twins were venerated like those of the deities (orisha 
Inthe event one or both twins die, an Ifa diviner (babalawo) may advise 


the 





the parents to 4 an ere ibeji, oF image 





mission a sculpture cll 





twins. The figure, posed fn 1g with its hands placed 


its sides is an idealized p 





f the dead twin as well as a receptacle for 
its spirit." The mother of the twins symbolically cares for the twin figure 


as she does the living child. she feeds, clothes, washes, and adoms it and 





puts it to bed and serenades it with songs of praise. Ere ibeji are placed on 


domestic altars or kept in a basket in the mothers room and periodically 





venerated in formal rituals (бу, 44). On market days, a mother tucks the 
reiben her wrapper and takes the surviving twin shopping, The vendors 
will give her extra food and adornments for the living twin and the ere ibeji 

ese attentions are believed to appease and encourage the spirit of the 


dead twin to rem 





in in the spirit world instead of returning to earth to 


claim the surviving twin or cause misfortune that would affect the entire 





community. Indeed, to disrespect an ere ibeji could invoke the wrath of 
Shango, the twins" patron saint 
These er ibeji follow the African principle of idealized portraiture and 


depict male and female twins as fully developed adults in the prime of life 





Ere ibeji never portray sexually undeveloped children. The figures" upswept 





hairstyle indicates they were carved in a style associated with the Ibuke 
ofthe Oyo res 





Traces of indigo in the hair and cosmetic camwoo 





powder may suggest the twins were gifts of Shango. The figures’ eyes have 


been pierced to “open” them, and the vertical scarification on their fore 





head and cheeks identify their lineage. They are adomed with imported 





Js beads, which in the past were valued as currency 
Anineteenth-century British explorer 
have been the first to describe the diminutive sculptures carried by moth- 





aveling in the Oyo region may 


ers who had lost a twin.“ Some indigenous religious practices are still 





observed, albeit without the traditional ritual objects, among the popu- 
lations of present day Nigeria, which is divided almost evenly between 
Christians and Muslims. Today, the photographer instead of the sculp- 
tor has become the maker of ere ibeji, which appear in the form of double 
photographs. 





e 
Standing male ancestor 
figure (ekpu) 








нато Schindler collection of 








in honor of Cugene 











Standing male ancestor fig ineteenth 





century are among the oldest extant sculptures from Nigeria. Called ekpu, 
the figures contain the spirit of departed ancestors who were petitioned 
for the well-being of the community. Following the death of an elder 
and before his ceremonial burial (which could occur well after the actual 
burial), the family commissioned a sculptor to carve a figure that reflected 


the deceased's importance and wealth. The figures were kept in the men's 





meetinghouse (ohio), out of the view of women and children. There animal 


sacrifices were made to the ekpu at the beginning of the planting season 





andat harvest time. In addition to being a means ofc 





mmunicatingwith 





the ancestral spirits, ekpu figures provided a visual record of a lineage's 


d frontally on sho 





Ekpu figures are conventionally p t legs beneath 


a bulbous a distinctive 





nion shaped abdomen and portrayed wear 





e ancestors. They hold 





ne-shaped hat or coiffure, a symbol of the ep 


objects in each hand that may represent their status as elder lineage 





cers Scarfiation marks at the center of the brows and along the sides o 





e jawline that is styled into a plait 
at the chin also sp 





elder status. Some ekpu hold palm wine drinking 
hors; the Dallas figure holds a pair of cylindrical staffs 

The size of an ekpu figure and the elaborateness of the carving reflect 
the importance and wealth of the ancestor who is portrayed. А childless 


or junior member of family. for example, would not b 





represented by a 


figure but bya plain stick The mo 





est sizeof the Dallas figure suggests it 
represents а family member rather than a lineage ancestor. Women were 


represented by a pot. 
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Reliquary guardian 


figure 























In the belief that skulls and certain bones of great men retained their 
supematural powers after death, the Fang, Kota, Sango, and Ts 





ples venerated and preserved such remains. "Great men” included the 


founder of the lineage and successive lineages, clan or family heads, and 





extraordinary women who were believed to have supernatural abilities 


‘or who bore numerous healthy children. The relics, along with precious 





beads, potent substances with magical properties (medicine). and other 


spiritually changed objects were kept in containers made of bark or woven 





plant fibers A post projecting from a carved guardian figure fastened it 





the lid of the bark reliquary box (fig. 45), which was kept in special shel- 


ters or repositories. The sculpted guardians protected the relics from mali 








ous humans and evil spirits and served as a point of contact between the. 








ancestral relics and designated family members. 





This reliquary guardian is attributed to a master sculptor who lived on 


and was active between ab 





the upper Ntem River in northern Gab 
1800 and 1860," The sculptor's style is distinguished by the figure's short, 
muscular body with raised pectorals above а barrelshaped abdomen, 
arms held close to its sides, and hands joined at the base of the chest. 
Deep incised lines delineate the fingers, lattice scarification on a band that 
terminates just above the enormous navel adoms the abdomen, and ver 
tical incised lines travel the length of the back The figure, with rounded 
thighs and thick calves, is carved in a seated position. Its massive head 


has a high. rounded forehead, arched brows above squinting eyes pierced 





with metal, and a pouting mouth with exposed teeth. Its hair is styled 


into three large triangular plats and a “duck tail” that replicate a man's 





Чо ngo hairstyle. which was still fashionable in the twentieth century 


A headband with p 





npoms covers its ears. Feathers affixed to the head 


dress by metallic chains, earrings, ir 





y copper necklaces and bracelets, 





and glass beads originally adorned the figure "The feet have broken of 





Reliquary guardian figures were also used as puppets in a ritual calle 





don, a rite of appeasement, During the course of their initiation int 








adulthood, boys leamed about the hist 





f their people, which is marked 
by migrations and the need for portable objects, including the reliquarie. 
The practice of making reliquaries for ancestor worship ceased in the early 
twentieth century when the French colonial government banned the reli 
qu 





and their priests. 
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ә 
Janus reliquary 
guardian figure 


tribute to semangoy of Zokolunga 





Brass, copper, en, wood, and i 
20% PA +5 in. (6202 S000 = 1270 cm) 











200526 Med 











The Kota and related peoples preserved the relics of honored ancestral 


leaders in baskets guarded by reliquary figures (fig. 46). Affixed to the 





baskets, the figures were carved from a single piece of wood and covered 





in meta 
In contrast to the figurative reliquary guardians of other African cul 
tures, the Kota guardians appear abstract. A large ovoid head with mini 





mal facial features rests on a lozenge shape that represents the arms ofa 
truncated body. The forms projecting from the top and sides of the face 
correspond to men's elaborate hairstyles or headwear, and some figures 


have iron accents and ear ornaments. Size may indicate function. L 





Janus-faced figures are thought to have guarded the relics belonging to an 








families. It 
le. 
Similar to other double faced reliquary guardian figures, each face on 


extensive lineage group, while smaller ones guarded those 





is unknown whether one side represents а female and the 





the Dallas guardian is unique in its conception. The face on one side is 





concave and clad in copper with bands of brass crossing the center. Its 
coffee-bean-shaped eyes 


the crescent-shaped crest is decorated with crosshatching and bosses. The 





иһ is open to reveal teeth, and. 





other face, clad in brass with a copper band placed across the eyes from. 





temple to temple, is convex beneath a prominent forehead. Iron screws 








that pierce the eyes to form irises, parallel vertical iron bars under ће eyes 








mouth are among Из other features. 
The materials chosen to make the reliquary guardian figure may 
have been practical as well as symbolic. For example, the Kota may have 


thought the reflective quality of copper and brass could repel harmful spir 





its While both iron and copper were available in limited quantities oc 
copper was obtained solely through trade with Europe. The decorative 
kmoblike motifs may reference the foreign source of the brass, which was 


also used in the creation of multisized basins called Neptune'scaldrons' 





and wire." Thus, expensive materials projected the image of wealth and 





served as a repellent. 


The Dallas reliquary guardian figure is attributed to Sem 








Wumbu group artisan from Zokolungs, a small village near Moanda. He 
decorated one side of the crescent with a characteristic mark: an incised 


miniature crescent bisected by a line with a boss at each end. 





7 
Reliquary guardian 
figure (mbumba bwiti) 


African Sculpture, gift of the McDermott 


The Sango peoples practiced a funerary tradition similar to that of their 
bors, the Kota. Sango reliquaries, which were also protected by 


sculpted wood guardian figures covered with metal, were associated with 


individuals rather than lineages and were expected to ensure safe and pro- 
ductive travel and trade” Kept in a special room in quarters belonging 
to the head of a family, they were present on occasions such as the end 
of mourning or at rituals concerning healing, hun 
evildoers 

Reliquary guardian figures of this type typically have es 


ined human heads with a high forehead. The arched brows, nose, and 


horizontal pattems represent scarification and are formed with metal: the 


staring eyes are made of bone. The ears are conceived as cylinders that 


oject from the sides of the face. The Dallas figure is distinguished by 
of barlike forms that extend downward beneath the ears as if to 
hape ofthe “shoulders” ofthe lozenge-shaped body The base of 
the figure would have been thrust into a reliquary 
which were preserved the ancest 
such as shells, forest fruits, and various charms or amulets.” 
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[ 





^ 
Half figure of a man 








The Tsogo used half figures similar to this one as reliquary guardians and 
as ritual objects. In the former context, they w 





in the later, t 





were placed on the floor of temple during 
‘nocturnal rituals." The Dallas half figure has an oval head, pronounced 


eyebrows, a long wedge-shaped nose, and open mouth. Its hands, typi- 









cally placed at either side of the body, avel. Distinguishing 








de prominent ears traces ofwh 





festa pigment (probably kaolin 


‘on the body, and metal-covered eyes. Some half figu 





display a vertical 








strip of metal on the forehead as a means to empower the figure to repel 





evil spirits Placing reflective metal in the eyes ofthe figure rather than on 





its forehead may be the artist's innovation or it may be a convention that 


allows the vigilant sentry to see beyond this world 
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Kneeling female figure 
with bowl and child 

















Among the Yombe, carved wooden human figures portray individual 
ancestors who may have founded a lineage or otherwise made impo 


tant contributions to their families and their communities. Enshrined in 





small memorial houses in cemeteries, these idealized scu 





the dead, including their own remains, and provide a means o A 





with the ancestor and 





ofthe dead (трата) 





her spirits in the real 
This kneeling female figure and child (pfemba) represents an important 
woman. She has a high, miterlike coiffure or headdress and wears five 


bracelets, which exceed the number worn by ordinary Yombe women, 





het left wrist. Her filed teeth, visible through parted lips, indicate she was 








anhood, and the painted marks may represent. 








wering her body has the ashen quality of 
the dead, but it 











tant Yombe values. She probably represents a cl 








The figure leans slightly forward and kneels in an attitude of respec 


while balancing a male child on her left 





child's back as her right one rests of top of a bowl shaped pot containing 





potent medicine that can cure 





Iines or resolve social conflicts. Her palm 


isope pered eyes afford her acces 








to the work " 





Is of the living and the dead ^ Taken together, the attribute 








child and the medicine indicate this woman's contribution was th 








children. Many published accounts of sculptures of this kind depict the 





child with his arms across his chest as exemplified by figures in the col 






lections of the Yale University Art Gallery an 





he National Museum of. 
Dal 





African Art, Smithsonian Institution." The child in t 








raph of a memorial enclosure 
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з 
Kneeling male figure 























The precise context in which this kneeling male figure was used is no 


clearly understood, but it can be assumed that it was associated with 





ancestor veneration. The knotted pineapple Aber skullcap (mpu) the figure 


wears identifies him as a chief or other person of elevated rank in 





mbe 
society. He kneels on one knee in an attitude of respect while clapping 
his hands in honor of the one who is addressed or petitioned. His face 
is animated: he appears as if he is talking with the viewer at whom, o 


perhaps through whom, he stares with porcelain-covered eyes. imported 






porcelain, like pieces of mirror, was rare and all 





‚ws him to see to the other 
world. Enshrined ín a memorial house in the cemetery, ће figure which 





an illustrious ancestor—receives his descendants 





who appeal to him for protection, advice or answers, and 
ма 


Figure respectfully kneels before those spirits and deities who will aid his 





Ame 





jum between the world of the living and the w 





the dead, the. 
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Seated male figure 
(ntadi) 





legs position (fe 


his he 
expre 
inwhich 
ahain 


as (mp 


















Mboma chiefs were buried.” Th 





pwned with leopard claw 






adness as well as caring and compet 














naux du Zaire h 





» 
Standing male ancestor 
figure (singiti) 


"Democratic Republic of the Congo. нет peoples, 
Niombo group 

Wood, bend, and hide 

304 +954» Sin (S e 0922286 c) 

Tre Gustave and Frnyo Schindler Collection of 
Arican Sculpture, gift of the McDermott Founda 
tion in honor of Eugene McDermott scat 


‘The Hemba peoples memorialized distinguished ancestors (eg. chiefs, 
warriors, and heads of lineages) in sculpted wooden figures (singiti) that 
served as vessels for their spirits. A visual genealogical record, the fig 
ures were cared for by a designated member of the lineage, who arranged 
them in the order in which they lived. The caretaker periodically honored 
the singiti with animal sacrifices: in retum, the ancestors protected their 
descendants 

Although the singiti figures portray individual ancestors, their like- 
nesses are universal. Each rendering is of a bearded male standing erect 
on a circular base with shoulders square, arms held close to the body, and. 
hands resting on either side of a protuberant abdomen, which with its 
prominent navel signifies family and continuity. With eyes closed, the 


polite social interaction in Hemba society. The crossed lobes of the cruci 


ancestor figures display а calm, impassive expression that characterized 


form hairstyle are arranged over а square of woven rafia" and evoke the 
four cardinal points (directions) of the universe as well as the crossroads 
where the realms of the living and the dead intersect.” 

This singiti is adorned with a necklace of expensive imported blue glass 
beads that served as currency before coins and paper money were intro 
duced. His loins were probably covered with a woven plant iber cloth that 
was draped over the strip of leather that rema 











AFRICAN DECORATIVE ARTS 


African Textiles and Decorative Arts in 1972 and African Fumiture and Household 
Objects in 1990, exhibitions curated by Roy Sieber,’ brought attention to 
objects for the house and human body and demonstrated that the param- 
eters of traditional African visual arts ate not limited to masks, figure, 
and objects used in religious and prestige and/or leadership rituals and. 
ceremonies Although these personal objects can be quite modest in orm. 





and material, the professional sculptors and “artisans” who made them. 
applied the same creativity. skil, and craftsmanship to their design and. 
decoration as did the sculptors and metalsmiths who created objects for. 
the court or shrine 


African "decorative arts" encompass a broad range of objects, including 








architectural elements such as granary doors, door lock, tent posts, head: 
rests (African pillows"), containers for cosmetics and ointments, drinking 
‘vessels, musical instruments, clothing, and jewelry. Mundane but Hardly 

inary, these objects reflect thelr aymers’ “decided taste for the heaul 


fil? 10 quote William H, Sheppard, an African American missionary who 

















observed that the “natives of Africa... decorate every works 
alvo demonstrate the owner ability to compensate the best sculptors 
and artisans to create tems to enhance the appearance of their homes and. 
adorn thelr bodies, 


The decoration on utilitarian objects such as ritual objects Is sometimes 








‘meaningful rather than simply appealing to the eye, The animals depleted 
‘on the Boule door, refer 10 a proverb about human relations 
Similarly. the highly stylized triangular patterns that represent pangolin 





amp 





scales on the Luba headrest are also found on royal emblem and objects 





‘uve in religious rituals Some decoration is practical. The appliqué on Kuba 
shit originally served as patches to cover holes produced by pounding the 
woven rafa into supple cloth. The carved ivory miniature masks worn by 
Pende men and women are replicas of the masks that appear during heal- 





ing rites and the mukuanda masquerades, Rather than "protective objects” 








the mask pendants are considered adornment 

Many ofthe objects presented in this chapter belong to the past and have 
been replaced by modem European devices and objects. Having sald that, 
notice the metal keyhole on the Baule door, which clearly indicates that 
it wan used after the lock and key were introduced. Textiles are still pro 
duced today in many part of Africa. Cloth woven in this traditional manner 
is used for garments of "national dress which are worn during political 
events and on important occasions such as family weddings, naming cer- 
«montes, and funerals The Museum's collection includes traditional cloth 





{ng from the northern, western, centra, and southern regions of Africa 

As this chapter demonstrates, itis human nature to want to live in pleas- 
ing surroundings and to express and enhance ones sense of style and. 
beauty 
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Fragment of a granary 
door or shutter 


Mali. Dogon peoples 


t e James H W роз and Mrs ames HW 


Dogon blacksmiths also served as sculptors carving wooden doors for 
houses, granaries, and shrines and decorating them with symbolic motifs 
drawn from Dogon mythology and religious beliefs, including depictions 
‘of primordial ancestors (nomme) and animals, especially the lizard. 

This weathered hardwood fragment is from a door or a shutter for a 
free-standing granary made of puddled earth and topped with a thatch 
covered roof. It is missing the posts that acted as hinges and were 
inserted into matching holes bored into the granary's doorframe. Doors 
‘of such structures were secured with a bolt lock that was affixed to the. 
door's proper right side (fig. 48), or sealed with mud and pulled open 
with a knotted cord." The dimensions of this fragment and the hole just 
beneath the lizard's elbow suggest the Dallas example was a shutter of 
the former type 

This door is decorated with a pair of lizards carved in low relief The 

if gives life to the Dogon belief that humans are bisexual, like the pri- 
mondial ancestral couple in their creation myth. In Dogon culture, gender 
is settled at the time of circumcision, which is part of a youth's co 
age ites. The shape of the sun lizard is likened to the male 


such, is a sexual symbol 








lea 








East and North Africa. The Bamana. 


fs. The f 
stil beam as in the Dallas examp 
this lock d primos 


spring of Amma 
Earth. mbi d their bodies were 








Baule sculptors carved doors that may have been seen by passersby or 
that may have been seen by family members only. Whether entrances to 


ns, the doors w 





houses or to inter decorated with secular imag- 





ery. The motif of a big fish devouring a smaller fish—a commentary on 


rather than preying on one's own-adomed a number of doors 





we been carved by the same sculptor or atelier. The Dallas door 





displays this motif 








varied texture ofits skin and. 


d, as ifitw 












sculptures were rare 





objects, suchas 





rather than sacred sculptures, to advertise their abili 








7 
Tent posts (ehel) 
Hoe Tuareg peoples 

aon century 

Wood 

Amie (051 sem) 


it of Ors. Nicole and John Dintenfass, 
19961, 199962 


The Tuareg are a seminomadic people of Amazigh origin (also known as 
Berbers) who dwell in tents (chen) that can, along with their fumishings 
and possessions, be disassembled, packed, and carried to their next dev- 
tination. Continuing desertification ofthe Sahel has caused the Tuareg to 
move southward from Algeria into Mali, Burkina Faso, and Niger as well as 
the northern regions of Ghana, Togo, Cóte d'Ivoire, and Benin. 

Tuareg tents are made of arched wooden frames covered with goat- 
skins or straw mats. Upright poles are used to build the tent, to support 
the tent wall mats, and to hang leather bags and clothing, Tall tent poles 
(hel) like this рай secure reed wall mats around the bed for privacy or for 
protection from the elements." Each pole is carved from a single piece of 
‘wood. Intricately carved geometric patterns create a symmetrical design 
that is surmounted by a semicircular panel topped with a final, which 
may be a solid or an openwork geometric shape, Shorter poles were used 
as cushion supports. 
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Headrest 
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n 
Headrest supported by 
standing female figure 














2 
Headrest in form of 
storage box with carved 
heads 

















African “pillows,” in contrast to the soft, stuffed Western pillow, are 
traditionally carved out of wood, a hard material such as ivory or stone 


or, although r 





e, fired clay" The basic form of two platforms separated 
by a vertical post is consistent throughout Africa from Egypt to South 
Africa, and throughout time, from antiquity to the present. Still used, this 
pillow” is called a headrest because of the way it is used. While reclining 


‘on one’s back or side, an individual places the upper platform at the back. 





‘of the head. Alternatively. the platform can be placed under one car an 








elaborate hairstyles, headrests provide a good night's sleep because the 

pressure of the headrest slightly numbs the nerves in the head resulting 

inatranquili 
Hea 











drests sculpted by Luba, Lulu, and Zande artists 





оте rated 





f the different ways vertical posts may be d 





ugh 


Luba headrests typically incorporate a human figure, this Luba headrest 





is astud 
a lidded 


(eat f geometrical shapes. The ve 





cal post is carved In the. 





form vex vessel—not a skeuomorph, but a h 








surmounted by a рә ing V shapes that cross at the center. The 





supports and ends of the upper platform are decorated with th 





ter; that is, the scales of the pangolin (scaly anteater) that protect the 





the lower platform. The nkaka pattem is 





nd on many important Luba 





royal emblems and objects used for rites that invoke spiritual aid. 


The vertical post of the Lulua headrest (cat. 49) is usually саг 





the form of a standing female figure whose face and body are elabo 





decorated with low-relief scarification The female caryatid stands firmly 


‘on oversized feet and supports the platform on her head. He 





placed at the sides of her body as if to draw attention to her protuber 





ant navel. This headrest may have been carved by the same sculptor who 


ated a headrest in the collection of the University of Pennsylvania 





Museum that was collected before 1924 in the former Be 





This rare Zande headrest (at. 82), which is deco 

















as for storing the valuables belonging to а member of the Zande 





tocracy " This headrest-box is one o 








others, one is in the collection of the Royal Museum for Central Africa in 
Tervuren, Belgium,” and two were formerly in private collections in Los 
Angeles and New York City.” 

In addition to supporting the head while one is asleep, preserving 


styles, and p Af 





n headrest 








have other purposes. Fo 





example, a personal headrest belonging to a Luba notable could be buried 


instead of the deceased if the corpse was irretrievable 
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а 
Comb with seated figure 


Democratic Republic of tne Congo and Angola 
late tho eary 300 century 
D 





The Clark nd Frances stiiman Colection of Congo 
Sculpture, gift of Eugene and Margaret McDermott 





Artists use great skill and imagination when fashioning African combs in. 
materials such as wood, bone, or ivory. The spines, or handles, are deco- 
rated with carved motifs and precious metals, including locally mined 
gold and imported brass. The earliest extant African combs were found! 
inancient Egyptian tombs and are thousands of years old. Several combs 
‘excavated at Dawu in Ghana date to the seventeenth century, which also 
corresponds to the earliest European accounts of African combs. Most 
wooden combs that have survived tropical climate conditions date from 
the nineteenth century” 

While both men and women use combs, women's combs are usually 
the Asante 





the most elaborately decorated. This is especially true amon 
peoples. Although an Asante woman may comm 


‘combs for her, she usually receives them as gifts from family, male admir 





ona sculptor to carve 


ers, or her husband 





vk important events in her Ме such as coming 
ng birth The carved decorations on Asante 





of age, getting married, or gh 

‘combs refer to Asante proverbs or other traditional sayings, a few of which 

can be identified on the Asante comb (at. 83) 

is divided into two parts consisting of a rectangle with open- 

dallion with openwork motifs. Reading 
ng 

It and curved blade 


The spi 
work motifs surmounted by a 
upward from the lower part of the rectangle, there is an incised dr 














ofa ceremonial state sword with a dumbbell shaped 





that is associated with the proverb "No one challenges а lion unarmed.” 
which means one should be prepared. The stool flanked by a pair of knots 
at the center of the comb has great significance. The Golden Stool is the 
most important religious and political symbol of the Asante nation. 
According to Asante oral tradition, the Golden Stool descended from the 
heavens to land gently on the knees of Osei Tutu, the founder and first 





ng ofthe Asante empire This stool is the repository for the entire Asante 
nation. A personal stool is the repository of an individual's soul in life and 
after death. Is significance is embodied in the Asante saying "There are 

The two square knots are а 


mo secrets between a man and his stool 





symbol of intelligence and refer to the proverb "Only a wise man can 
"The hairstyle with upright plats on the female bust in 
the medallion has been documented on a Fante woman photographed in 
the early twentieth century.” The crosses projecting from either side of 
the comb are Christian symbols. This combis as carefully detailed on the 





wisdom knot. 





back as it is on the front 

Combs were emblems of status among the Chokwe peoples. Those 
made of wood or ivory with spines decorated with carved figures and 
abstract patterns were more valuable than unadorned wooden combs or 
those made from cane or wires. Like Asante and Fante combs, elaborately 
decorated Chokwe combs were heirlooms handed down through the 
generations in the belief that the spirit of the 
the object. 


inal owner inhabited 








254 





The Chokwe comb (cat. & and see detail, below) is decorated with a 
figure of undetermined sex, seated with its elbows resting on its knees." 
Although the comb may have originated among either the Chokwe or 
Lwena peoples, the hairstyle is similar to those on Lwena face masks rep- 


resenting females. 
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Ointment pot with 
effigy cover 
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Pigment box with 
peaked comers 











Democratic Republic of the Congo Kuba peoples 
Sculpture, gif of Eugen and Margaret McDermott, 








African women in traditional societies enhanced their natural beauty with 
scarification and cosmetic preparations. For example, they applied black 
kohl to their eyes, painted their faces 





and bodies with a reddish powder 





ог paste, and moisturized their skin with shea butter. These and other 
cosmetic substances required containers for mixing and storage. Natural 
objects such as gourds and shells were available to all, but those who 
could afford to stored their cosmetics in pots, boxes, and bowls artfully 
carved by sculptors. 

Lidded containers, like the ointment pot illustrated on this page 
(cat. 85), were used to store shea butter, a traditional lubricant that has 


be J in Western brand name moisturizers since the 





staple ingredi 





late twentieth century. Sculptors typically carved the lid in the form of a 





female head with carefully detailed hairstyle and facial features. This fg 





ures elaborate hairstyle, downcast eyes, scarfiation marks, and long neck 


als of feminine beauty and comportment. The bowl of the 





reflect Baule i 





container resembles a type of water vessel Baule women once made. 





Religious sculpture in traditional Baule society was kept hidden. To 


advertise their ski 





and creativity, specialist artists and workshops pro- 


duced utilitarian objects—such as loom heddle pulleys, doors, chairs, and 





ointment pots—in quantity, decorated them with the masks and figures 
found in religious art, and sold them publicly The similarity in form and 


decoration in this ointment pot and three other published e 





imples sug 
gests they came fr 





ım the same workshop." 





Kuba sculptors carved boxes in a variety of shapes--square, round. 
‘oval, emilunar—to store tweel (or tool). This reddish powder, made from. 
the inner bark of a hardwood tree (Baphia and Pterocarpus families), was 
mixed with vegetable oil to create а pigment the Kuba used to dye raffia 
loth and to paint their faces and bodies. 


The Kuba decorated their wooden boxes extensively with incised and 





low reli motifs that have names that were probably symbolic The entire 
surface of the Dallas box (cat 6) is covered with geometric and figurative 


motifs. The faceted lid transcends simple geometry with its peaked cor 





ners, Each comer is filled with a circle surrounding the sun (phia or itang 
a scallop-edged circle) а raised vesse-like form that may be the most 
abstract rendering of a design known as Mutu Chembe (head of God), 
and cowrie shells on a ground of vertical lines. Multiple lines of chew 
rons (mbish angil) dominate the center of the slanted sides of the lid and 
heart shapes, which complement the hearts on the center of the lid, wrap 
around the comets. The heart motif along with traces of basket weave and 
interlace pattems also appears on the box's well-worn bottom.” 
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Cup in form of head 


Democratic Republic of the Congo, Pende peoples 
Wood and pigment 
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The Clark and Frances Stllman Colection of Congo 
‘Sculpture. gift of Eugene and Margaret McDermott 





up with handle in form 
of a hand (mbwoong ntey) 


Democratic Republic of the Congo, Kuba peoples 
зн An, (426 = 9S3 юз cn) 





' ift of Eugene and Margaret McDermott 
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Cup in form of male 
figure 
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The Clark and Frances Stliman Colleton of Congo 
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and Margaret McDermott 
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Cup in form of female 
figure 


J the Congo, Wongo peoples 





Fi Sita alu in. A 65 обест) 


The Cark and Frances Stliman Collection of Congo 
Sculpture, gift of Eugene and Margaret McDermott, 


On ceremonial occasions, such as funeral celebrations, men and women 
in many parts of Africa consumed a Low alcohol beverage made from the 
тайа palm. Men would 





Iso drink palm wine in the evenings when they 
‘gathered in their retreats to discuss the affairs of the community. African 
sculptors carved special, elaborately decorated wooden drinking cups that 
expressed an owners status 


The Pende cups depict fen 





де and male figures (at. 57 and #9). They 
are distinguished by their facial features, which replicate those on carved 
pr 


inent eyebrows above downcast eyes in a triangular face. The eyebrows on 





wooden village masks (mbuyu). Both faces display the characters 








the standing male figure are exaggerated by the multiple lines above the 


brow, and the lips form an inverted V that identifies the "hyper male" in 





the Pende visual vocabulary "The female's smooth, high round forehead. 
lowered eyelids, and uptumed lips express feminine modesty 


Kuba drinking vessels (cat. 88) were carved out of wood or animal horn 








and decorated with geometric and figurative motifs derived from body 


scarification and textile designs, Some motifs reflected the status of the 





owner as а member of a 








ation. Cups with handles carved in the 





form of a severed hand, for example, were owned by warriors. Th 





toa time when Kuba warriors cut off an enemy's hand as proof of their 








victory This act admitted warriors to an elite organization and conferred 





ето." A nineteenth-century visitor observed. 









Kuba men traveled or visited friends, they carried their person: 
cups with them, tied to the waist" 
The Wongo cup (cat. o) portrays a standing female figure 


akimbo, her face and torso decorated with raised scarfication pattems 








y lateral triangles formed by her bent arms echo the inverted triangle 





of her torso. Instead of being carved on a platform, she stands firm and 
perfectly balanced on her two feet. This cup, and two other examples— 
опе of a standing female, the other, a seated female with outstretched 
legs—collected early in the twentieth century, ae evidence of masterful 
innovation. They raise the question, however, For whom were they made: 


local client, missionaries, or foreign visitors?” 











9 
Ceremonial rice bowl 
beris, Grebo peoples 





sts are occasions to adom the 








table with the hostess’ best servir 





dishes and platters. Before the intro 
duction of enamel wares, housewives among the Dan, We, Grebo, and 





neighboring peoples in Liberia and Cóte d'Ivoire displayed their large 
highly prized wooden bowls before filling them with rie." 

Wooden serving bowls typically have a flat, narrow foot and straight or 
slightly fared walls The outer wall of this bowl is decora 
diagonal lines 








d with incised 
şed in separate or double rows that alternate with 
smooth, plain areas. The designs are symmetrical but differ from one side 
‘of the bowl to the other. When in use, the bowls were highly polished. 








» 
Harp with human 
head (kundi) 











Nineteenth-century Zande kings owned fivestringed harps that were 
played at the king's pleasure by royal harpists residing in the palace 


(fig. s1). According to an Italian visitor of the day, itine 





nt singers took 


their harps to war, and those who owned figurative harps treasured them 








The arched neck of the Dallas harp ends in a sculpted head with eyes 
made of precious imported blue beads. It has been suggested that the 
head alludes to the ancestors whose voices sound through the harp * The 


shape of the head is echoed in the lozenge-shaped sounding box covered 








with leather and decorated with geomet 





кы 
sounding box. Both the tuning pegs and the strings are missing. 





into thearched ıe strings stretched between the pegs and the. 











» 
Woman's marriage or 
cerem 1 








» 
Overskirt with wavy 
edge (ntshakakot) 








95 
Cape (linaga) 
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AFRICAN ART AND THE INFLUENCES 
OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Arabs and Europeans came to Africa in search of rade, to spread their culture 
and the teachings of their religions, and to extend their territory and polit 
cal power. Their experiences were recorded and provide useful, sometimes. 
aphers in 
the tenth century described what they found in Bilad al Sudan, "the land. 
‘ofthe blacks,” which they reached by trade routes across the Sahara Desert 
The Portuguese, whose mission was to divert the gold trade from the Arab 


invaluable, information. Muslim travelers, historians, and geo 








monopoly and finda di 





oute o the source of the hig 





Iy desirable Asian 
spices, were the first Europeans to explore Africa, Beginning ln 1434, they 
traveled southward on the Atlantl Ocean untll they rounded the Cape of 





4 Hope and reached East Africa. On successive voyages they stopped 
at Cape Verde (1444) the Gold Coast (modern Ghana, 1471), the Benin king- 
dom (in modern Nigeria, c 1476), the mouth of the Congo (14), and the 
Саре of Good Hope (ln modern South Africa, 1488). They were followed. 
by the Castlians and Flemish in the mid-fifteenth century; the f 
ish, and Dutch in the sixteenth century; and the Danes, Swedes 








En and 





Brandenburgers in the seventeenth century. Some early European travel 


nis are referenced in discussions ofthe African works of 





ex acco inthe 





Museum's collection, especialy those from the Be 
Af 
tiles, gold, and slaves-we 





Kingdom, 





n trade qoods- pepper, ivory, animal hides, wax, amber, Indigo, tex: 
changed for European horses, silk, copper 


ns. Slaves for the 






and brass, clothing, beads, tobacco, alcohol, and fi 





overseas trade, which the Portuguese Initiated in 1443 with twelve cap- 
tives, became the major export by the nineteenth century, After slavery 





was abolished around 185, legitimate trade was established, and palm oil 
and other raw materials were exchanged for factory-made textiles ("trade 
cloth”), utensils, beads, doors, paint, and weapons. Trading with Africans 
was not enough, Europeans, who desired to own and control the sources 
of Africa's wealth, colonized the regions in which they had been trading 
partners. By 1914, the continent was owned by Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Portugal, and Spain. Only Ethiopia remained 
pe 

Africans re 





nde 








ded thelr experiences, actual or received, orally and in the 





visual arts. They sculpted 


traders, missionaries, soldiers clerks, and men, women, and children in 


sures and masks that depicted European slave 








various mediums for use in traditional African contexts and for the export 
trade” Adoption of Christianity provided an outlet for creativity as demon: 
strated in the variety of Ethioplan crucifixes. An ivory waist pendant from 


the Benin kingdom references the sea on which the Portuguese, the ini- 





tal source of Renin’s wealth, traveled. Trade with Portu 





having more copper to make bronze” sculptures for ancestral altars, tems 
of royal regalia, and architecture. Although a few sculptures, such as the 
задед bow! by Arowogun (Aerogun) of Os-Horin and the figurative vessel 





by Voania Muba, depict foreigners and their belongings (horses, bicycles 
‘or motorcycles, articles of clothing, weapons), most of the holdings in the 





201 





Museum's collection display Africans’ use ofimported materials and objects 
including glass beads, cowrie shell, mirrors, porcelain, various types of 
trade cloth, copper and brass, and even wine glasses. The Muslim/Islamie 
presence is referenced in horseand-rider and turbaned figures. Muslim 
Influences are also evident in the geometrical patterns in beadwork and 
embroidery, the leather amulets depicted on a Mende sowei helmet mask, 
Yoruba bead embroidered leor, and a Hausa man's robe from Cameroon." 
Olowe of Ise (c. 185—6. 1938), the famous Yoruba sculptor to kings, used 
imported European paints as well as local pigments to color the sculptures 
he carved out of wood. 

This chapter is about not only what Africans received from foreigners and 
how they used and applied the ideas, beliefs, and materials in their own 
lives, but also Africa's contributions to the cultural heritage of mankind. 
For example, around the tum of the twentieth century, African sculpture 
was instrumental in shifting "moder art from styles based on visual per- 
ception to those based on the artist's particular view of the world.” Derain. 
Vlaminck, Picasso, Modigliani, Pailès (who once owned а Baule seated 
figure now in the Museum's collection), and others may not have known 
about the cultures in which the African masks and figures originated or 
their significance, but they felt the power of thei forms. The influence of 
African sculpture on Western artists has continued, as evidenced by such 
works as Pincushion to Serve as Fetish (1979) by Dorothea Tanning (fig 57) and 
Fetish t (1988) by Renée Stout (fig 58), a work that was inspired by Kong: 
minkisi power figures) 

The art of the African weaver has undoubtedly made an impact on 
American popular culture, fashion, and furnishings. Two textiles, one from 
Ghana and the other from the Democratic Republic of the Congo, in the 
Museums collection exemplify this assertion. African designs and patterns 
are reproduced wholesale or stylized but are rarely identified as such by the. 
manufacturers That omission is corrected here. 
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Christianity has an extensive history in Africa. It was first introduced 





in the fourth century to the ancient and prosperous Axumite kingdom 





in present-day Ethiopia. The Axumites traded far and wide, exporting 
incense, ivory, rhinoceros horn, tortoiseshell, apes, and slaves through 


the port of Adulis on the Red Sea and importing goods and ideas from 





Syria, Egypt, and other lands. St. Mark (or Frumentius), a Syrian from 
Alexandria, Egypt, is usually credited with introducing Coptic Christianity 
to the Axumite king Ezana, who established the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church. During the period between the late twelfth and early thirteenth 


centuries, King Lalibela desired to build a new Jerusalem. The churches in 





the capital of Lalibela were cut out of rock and are the largest monumental 
structures in Africa. 


Portuguese navigators in the late fifteenth century took Roman 





Catholic priests on their exploratory voyages to coastal West, Central, 


and East Africa. Initial efforts to convert the king (oba) of the Benin king: 





dom failed but mutually beneficial commercial trade--the trafficking 





European luxury goods, firearms, and brass in exchange for salt, pepper. 
and slaves-was established. During the early sixteenth century the 


reigning Edo king also refused to be baptized, but he allowed his son to 





do so and to learn Portuguese, thereby enhancing diplomatic relations 


Missionary efforts had ceased by 1540, 





obably as a result of unprofitable 





commercial transactions, and were not attempted again until the seven. 





teenth century 

The first Christian state in sub-Saharan Africa was the Kongo kingdom 
in present-day northern Angola. Joño I and his nobles were baptized in 
14917 and hundreds of Kongo subjects and Portuguese carpenters built 
a Catholic church. By the time Јозо died in 1509, he had lost interest in 
Christianity. His son 





d successor Afonso 1 Mvemba Nzinga (reigned 





1506-1543) was a devout Christian, however, and re founded the 


on." Although Afonso 








kingdom with Christianity as its state relig 
the Portuguese partners were not adhering to 
lave trade, he sent his son Henrique Kinu a Mvemba to Portus 


aght 








overning the 





Ito be 





educated. Henrique eventually became a bishe 

The Dutch seized Portuguese trading establishments in the early sev 
enteenth century and supplanted the Portuguese in the Atlantic slave 
trade, The Dutch were followed by the Danes, and they by the British. Each 
reintroduced European Christianity to Africa as part of their commercial 
and colonial agendas. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
repatriated Christian slaves helped spread the Word. When European 
powers divided sub-Saharan Africa among themselves and created colo 


nies in the late nineteenth century, com 





on to the Christian religion 
availed one of Western education and with access to the requisite skills 


for survival in a changed world 














Representing the crucified Christ, crosses are the most important 





symbol of Christianity. Artists made them in different sizes for use in 
different contexts. For example, large elaborately decorated crosses are 
mounted on poles that raise them above the heads of the worshippers 
in processions during feast days (fig 59). During worship, processional 


crosses are used to bless the cong 





tion, baptismal water, sacra- 
ments, and the four comers of the church, They are commonly made of 


pper alloys and cast by the lost-wax process (cie perdue), which makes 





‘each one unique, Processional crosses made of iron and silver are more 





The Dallas Museum of Art's collection of over two hundred examples 











also includes handheld crosses made of wood or metal and small metal 
pendants for necklaces, Kenneth Redden, a founder of Ethiopia's first law 
school in the late 1960s, assembled the collection. Haile Selassie, empero 





‘of Ethiopia from 1910 to 1974, allowed Redden to export the crosses on the 





on that they be displayed publicly 


Tradition-based artists in West and Central Africa also found new 





patronage in the Christian church." In addition to crucifixes and other 
jous. The Dallas figure 





devotional objects, they carved figures of relig 


posed in prayer may depict a monk or a nun wearing a pith helmet or a 





veil. Because both men and women w s that concealed their 








from head to toe, gender identification is difficult. The observant 


artist carefully depicted the knotted leather or 





ber b 





ith ends that 


terminate ina cross, the folds of the garment, and the shoes. 
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This exquisite sculpture depicts one ofthe most important imports: Equus. 
caballus, the domestic horse. Introduced circa 1640-1532 ВС to ancient 
Egypt by western Asian conquerors, horses were initially used to draw 
chariots in military campaigns." Subsequently, horses were introduced 
towestern Sudan (northern region of West Africa) via the Sahara Desert in 
bout AD 1000 by Muslim Arab and Amazigh (also known as Berber) trad- 








ers Mounted armies enabled the medieval Sudanese kingdoms of Ghana. 
Mali, and Songhai to be established and flourish. Despite the inhospi- 
table, humid climate and deadly tsetse flies, it appears that horses—or the 
knowl 





ige of horses—reached as far as the southern area of present-day 


Nigeria. The evidence isa tenth century AD bronze hilt cast in the form of 





a horse and rider that was excavated from a royal burial chamber in Igbo- 
mand 
сет 
hem traders and invaders 
wg 


Ulaw village. This sculpture predates the horses Portuguese m. 
merchants brought to coastal West Africa in the mid: to late fiftee 
centuries that 











tury" Du allowed, n 





continued to supply horses while successive European voyagers br 





new breeds to sub-Saharan Africa. 
w 
riors on their backs were “fearful bearers of power" that facilitated con- 





es bearing foreign goods were welcome, but horses carrying war 


quests of other peoples and territorial expansion. Equine speed, physical 
strength, ability to elevate their riders above even the tallest standing 
ре 





son, and the cost to aequ 





e, sustain, and replace them made horses, 





and by association their owners, symbols of power an 





prestige. In 





African art, horse-and.rider imagery generally connotes prestige, wealth 





and power 





Among the Yoruba, carved wood desi literally "horse owner”), horse 
and rider figures, serve as supports for divination bowls, as superstruc 


tures on staffs and Epa masks, and as freestanding figures on altars 





dedicated to various deities (eg, Shango, the god of thunder and light- 
ning: Ogun, the god of 
farm; or Eshu, the divine messengeritrickster.* Carved ivory horse-and- 


a; Erinle, the hunter; Orisha-oko, god of the 





rider figures like this one are prized because elephant ivory was reserved 


for the king (oba) and the hunter who killed the animal. Such objects are 





found among the divining paraphernalia owned by highly successful fa 
diviners and by rulers who install the figures on private or communal 
altars in shrines dedicated to Shango (the deified fourth king of the old 
Oyo kingdom in northern Yorubaland, who is believed to have reigned 
tury, and who was a brill 





inthe seventeenth ce 





mt military general and 
a master horseman). According to his praise poem (erii), Shango had a 
stable often thousand horses!" 





Religious rituals and indigenous oral traditions, which include 


and owe (proverbs), can be used to interpret the meaning of equestrian 





figures for Shango shrines. During worship activities, for example, favored 
devotees are “ridden” or "mounted" by Shango: hence, horse-and rider 








try symbolizes the state of being possessed. In an oriki about the 





deity, the horse symbolizes lightning that Shango learned to attract using 
a powerful charm: 


Fire in the eye, fire în the mouth, 
fire on the mof 
You ride fire like a horse." 


The concept that the power of words is equal to the strength and 





speed of a horse is expressed in the adage "Proverbs are the horses of 
This elesin Shango was carved in the Owo kingdom located in the tropi- 
cal forest region and famous for the fine ivory carvings that were made 


from the sixteen 





to eighteenth century. It would have been difficult 
al 
experience, but on oral descriptions or the carved altarpieces that trav 





to sustain horses in Owo, so this rendering may not be based on ac 





led with Shango worship. The unknown sculptor carefully and skillfully 
depicted the details of the riders costume and the horse's tack as he сте 


ated a highly stylized and esoteric image. The rider is taller than the horse. 





which could indicate that the artist had no firsthand experience of horses. 





The horse depicted could be one of the small breeds, but И is more likely 
that the artist was emphasizing the importance of the rider, Shango. The 


single selned, bitless bridle and the absence o 





le and stirrups prob 
ably reflects early West African horsemanship before the introduction of 


saddles." Equestrian figures carved during the nineteenth century or later 





portray the rider 





don a saddle and his feet in stirrups 
The rider's tailed cap is decorated with a geometric pattern that is per- 
forated, probably for inlaid pieces like those used to form his pupils His 
bulging eyes follow stylistic convent 





ons of Yoruba art and contain char 





acteristics, such as the notched lids that may rep 





sent eyelashes, associ 


ated with Owo artistry The lines, carved in relief and extending from his 





temple to his mouth, may represent а scrification patter, albeit one that 
is found among the Ijebu-Ode Yoruba to the south. "The clientele of Owo 
А far beyond the a 








sans’ hometown. In another 
interpretation, the rider has a gag to echo the curved bridle on the horse.” 
Ifthe 


not stand to be gagged 


ider is indeed Shango, as either king or deity, however, he would 








tang. a term that 








a ER 
owl with li 
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This sculpture is attributed to Arowogun, a celebrated master sculptor 
who was a contemporary of Olowe of Ise (see pp. 90-93). Bom around 1880 
in the village of Ost in the Ekiti area of northern Yorubaland, Arowogun 
was known by his praise name Arowogun, which refers to his occupation 
and is a short form of Areogun-yanna—"one who gets money with the 
tools of Ogun and spends it liberally” Ogun is the patron saint of those 
who use iron tools, including blacksmiths, carvers, hunters, soldiers, and 
in today's world, truck drivers and all who use machinery. Arowogun did 
mot come from an artistic family but was allowed to pursue carving, He 
was apprenticed to Bamgbose of Osi (known for multifigured Epa masks, 
oj foforo face masks, figurative house posts, and palace doors) for sis 
teen years and to Fasan of Isare for some years before he was qualified to 
be his own master with apprentices. Toward the end of his life, Arowogun 
carved Christian themes for the Roman Catholic Church in Oye-Ekiti ” He 
was about seventy-five years old when he died in 1954 

Foreign people and objects are depicted on this elaborately decorated 
lidded bow! that was used to store ritual paraphernlia. Carved in relief 
‘on the lid are a turbaned Muslim chief riding a horse and holding in one 
hand a rope tied around a captive and in the other, a weapon: a uniformed 
soldier displaying an imported firearm: and a British district officer wear 
ing pith helmet and riding a motorcycle. Muslim traders from the north 











“and Portuguese merchants introduced horses to sub-Saharan Africa many 
centuries ago. In the context ofthis container, the Muslim horseman may. 
symbolize the slave raids that occurred during the nineteenth century. 
The bowl, which has three compartments, also bears indigenous ref 
‘erences. For example, a priest of the healing deity Osanyin is portrayed. 
on the lid. In one hand he holds a staff surmounted by a bird and in the. 
other a medicine hom; he is flanked by attendants or clients. A standing 
male figure on the bowl represents either a priest or a devotee of Shango. 
the god of thunder and lightning, He carries a dance staff (she Shango) 
їп one hand and gourd rattle (shekere) in the other. Other figures include 
musicians playing a pressure drum and a flute and a soldier brandishing, 
bladed weapons, The visual references to the presence of North African 





Muslims and Europeans on the lid indicate the Yoruba's changed world 
but those on the bowl suggest that indigenous religion and customs 
still prevailed. 
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The Portuguese introduced tobacco (Nicotiana tobacum and Nicotiana 
ustica) to West Africa in the seventeenth century after they discovered 


it in the Americas” Tobacco usage in sub-Saharan Africa is recorded on 





эп elaborately decorated Ifa divination tray that originally belonged to a 





Yoruba king of Adra, in present day Benin, and was taken to Ulm, Germany. 
before 1659. Among the motifs is a standing male figure smoking along: 


stemmed pipe that was probably made of terracotta and is an example of 





the earliest type of pipe that has been excavated." Other explorers and 
merchants, including the Dutch and Arabs, reintroduced tobacco at differ. 
ent times and at various points along the west and east coasts from which 


it spread to the interior of the continent. 





Access to tobacco, wh 





herin the form of leaves or snuff, was a preroga- 


tive of African rulers. Chokwe sculptures, 





example, portray rulers hold 


ing snuff containers, other tobacco paraphernalia, and beautifully carve 








ng the substance; for an extraordinarily large terracotta 
pipe belonging toa Bamum ruler, see p 95 Because imported tobacco was 
too expensive for ordinary people to obtain, they resorted to substitutes. 
According to a late nineteenth-century visitor. it was not unusual to see 
the Chokwe smoke lighted charcoal in place of tobacco." 

Tobacco usage inspired artists to create pipes for their patrons, who 
may have been African or European. These two pipes are excellent ex 
amples of this type of object. The Ovimbundu pipe (ct. 105) in the form 


‘ofa seated female figure is carved in the d t colored wood 





used by sculptors. Her head was con 








cover for the pipe bowl The details of the figure’ coiffure, facial scarica 





tion, and hands are рупо engraved. The stem, which is missing fitted into 
the hole in the figures abdomen.” 
The 


is carved in the form of a seated woman with a swollen abdomen, which 





e Kanyok water pipe (cat. 106), of which only three are known, 


serves as the water chamber in which the smoke is cooled before being in 
haled. The pally held the pipe stem. 
Water pipes were used by imb women who were possessed by ancestral 





ge covered hole at the center orig 





spirits and functioned as diviners. They sat on the chief's stool while per- 
forming the divining ritual." 
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Democratic Repub 





"he Congo, Woyo peoples 
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African artists have supplied the European expatriate and export mar. 
kets with merchandise for at least five centuries. Such artistic production 





began in the fifteenth century on Africa's west coast, where Portuguese 
explorers and seamen first encountered Africans. Europeans’ curiosity 
about the voyagets' exotic souvenirs from Africa may have encouraged 
trade. Whatever the catalyst, in the late fifteenth and the sixteenth cen- 
(Edo) ivory 





tury, Portuguese merchants commissioned Sapi and Bis 
carvers in present day Sierra Leone and present day Nigeria, respectively 
to produce objects to sell in Europe. These objects included elaborately 


decorated ivory spoons, shochoms, saltcellars, hunting homs, and other 





objects that found homes in the curiosity cabine 





and on the banquet 
tables of the European nobility.” 
During the late nineteenth century, when the European presence 


was constant, a Woyo potter named Voania (Voanya) Muba 








vade Figura 
tive vessels exclusively for the European market. Voania was the chief of 


Muba, a village on the Atlantic Coast and a three-day walk from the towns 





of Boma and Banana." He became a potter although he lived in a village 
where pottery had not previously been made 
Men in Muba carved wooden lids with high-relief 





es to cover the 
bowls imported from pottery making villages. Although the Mubavillag 
ers believed Voania had liya limbu, or talent, and was self taught because 


he never left the village to become a 





apprentice, Voania probably leamed 





how to model clay and make pots from men (who customarily worked in 


isolation) in a pote 





making village. Whatever the source of his knowl- 





edge, Voania created h 
skills. Vos 


materials or to form the vessels. He served instead as the middleman in 


own formula for the clay body and perfected his 








ia's only assistant was a nephew who neither helped to mix the 





selling Voania's vessels 


Voania's pottery typically dey 





its Europeans al 
‘equestrians, ог as a family group standing or sitting on top ofa globular 
vessel He occasionally portrayed an African male or a female igure. Some 
pots have only a human head for decoration. The hollow vessels have an 
opening, usually in the head of a figure. The figures" hats sometimes have 





ne, as a couple, as 











two parts the hat with an opening and a lid to caver it. None of Voania's 


vessels ever functioned as pitchers 





hat and 





The Dallas vessel depicts a seated European male wearing 
jacket with carefully detailed buttons and buttonholes. There is an open: 
ing in the top of the hat. The figure holds a flask for liquor in one hand 
and a drinking cup or glass in the other. During the nineteenth century 
Europeans imported alcoholic beverages that became African symbols of 
prestige; their consumption was privilege of rulers, who were the first to 
be introduced to the foreign imports." 

The Woyo use proverbs to offer a compliment, appeal to principle, or 
settle an argument. Carved pot lids that visually illustrate proverbs can 
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silently convey messages when covering bowls containing food. Voania's 
vessels, on which the imagery on pot lids was not duplicated, were clearly 


Muba 





not intended for this kind of communication nor were they sold i 





nd 





villagers. They were meant for European customers, who probably 
them amusing. Still the one and only male potter from Muba village, 


Voania died in 1928, 





During the late nineteenth century. European explorers penetrated 


far inland to Mangbetu country in the northeastern part of the former 





Belgian Congo (the present-day Democratic Republic of the Congo). The 


Mangbetu vessel depicts a woman with an elongated head (the result of 





binding the forehead at infancy) we iffure that 





ing a classi, fanlike 





identifies her as royal (fg, 62). European taste for figurative art encour 


aged Mangbetu sculptors to create objects in this style." The 








style, which in real life required an armature to stand upright, serves as 
the spout of the vessel, 


This particular type of Mangbetu vessel, of which only a few are 





known." is unusual because it is double-chambered and is buff col 





instead of black In Mangbetu society, male artists made terracotta “head 
vessels as well as vessels of carved wood and cast or forged metal. Women 


traditionally made nonfigurative pottery strictly for domestic purposes. 





Inadditionto European influence on artistic production, interethnic ma 


ages between peoples who observed gender-specific rules in making pot 








tery may have also resulted in men and women working together to make 


these vessels 
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“Kasai velvet,” as Kuba cut-pile and embroidered textiles were known 
when first introduced to foreign markets at the tum ofthe twentieth cen- 
tury, are so described because they feel like velvet. The men wove the plain 
afia panels and women, during their pregnancies, embroidered them. 
Gifted embroiderers specialized in this laborious and time-consuming 
needlework 


The shapes were filed in by threading the [iron] needle under one 
strand of the weave and pulling the fiber through until only about. 
amm were left on the far side of the stitch. The fiber was then cut. 
offat the same height on the near side, and when this stitching had. 
been repeated closely over the whole area, the result was а smooth, 
'unknotted, brushlike surface resembling a pile velvet, The work 
was so finely done that the embroidery fibers did not appear on the 
wrong side * 


The geometric motifs on the surface of the plain-weave mat were out- 
lined or filled by various means to create diferent textures, For example, 
a single row or multiple rows of black or colored stem stitching outlined. 
the form, and sometimes the pile was left as loops rather than being cut, 

Kuba textiles have retained their cultural importance and are still being 
made for local use aswell as for sale abroad. 
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Amazigh (Berbers) x 
Amazigh peoples (Imazighen, “the free people’ also known as 
Berbers), who live in North and West Africa (see Tuareg), comprise 
between 4 and ta percent of Morocco population of thirty-one 
ion. The Ma ou Nadif and the 1da ou Zeddoote Ive around 
ет vilage in the central region of the An elas mountain 
range. which extends rom the Atlantic Ocean to the Sahara, and 
speak the Chleuh dialect They use henna to decorate doth woven 
froen lamb's wool for women’s ceremonial garments Cat. 93 


Asante a 
The south central forest of Ghana ix home to the Ti speaking 
‘Asante peoples, who number about two million. Their expansive 
territory has three distinc regions, each organized Into a king: 
dom. An agrarian peoples, the Ante make art that vares widely 
in both subject and form. Asante art-whether religious, political, 
‘or pertaining to dally es infused with symbolic meaning that 
derives fom the human or natural world. Cat. 33,83, uo 


Baga 3 
The aga peoples, who reside in villages along the cvast of Guinea 
and now number a hundred thousand, were once divided into 
mal villages. ach vilage was governed by a council of elders, 
‘who derived thelr powers rom specialized knowledge only they 
possessed and thelr interactions with spiritual beings The eli 
gous regalia and ritual objects used by edere In ceremonies and 
‘mal initiation rites were central to aga artic traditions which 
persisted fr several hundred years. A variety of religious and 
sociopolitical disturbances in the 19508, however, have gradually 
caused the Maga culture, amd thus artistic production, disappear 
In most areas cat, 








Bamana 4 

‘he Bamana peoples are the largest ethnic group in the Republic of 
Mali with a population ofabout million Primarily amens, the 
Mande speaking peoples of the Niger savannah strongly resisted 
rd were known as bambara, or pagans, by the Must invad- 
er Bamana artists work in mud-dyed cloth, wood, iron, bronze. 
and brass to make ritual objects, masks, and tools Cass 





Bamileke 5 
The nearly seven hundred thousand ante speaking Bamileke 
peoples live within the Cameroon Grasslands, a mountainous 
region In westem Cameroon made up of many different kingdoms: 
Although the Bamileke peoples share artistic tradition with their 
Ramum and Kom neighbors, they produce works with distinct 
characteristics. Much of the art created by the Ramilce is for the 
king or ruler. Royal portraits and stools carved in wood ane sore- 
times covered with beads, а prestige medium limited to royal use. 
The Namek also create commemorative figural sculptures and 
toomorphie masks for use in ceremonies ar 
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Bamum 6 
“The Cameroon Grasslands is also home to the Bamum peoples, 
‘their capital at Foumban in the Northwest Province of Cameroon. 
The one hundred thousand Beste Congo speaking Bamum are 
farmers and herders who live in villages presided over by heredi- 
tary headmen They are among the few African peoples to have 
developed their own system of wnting, which is largely ideo- 
graphic or pictogaphic Bamum sculptors emphasize depth and 
moündnessin their wooden masks and other objects Cat. a4 


Baule 7 
In the savannah between the Randama and N'ai rivers (the “Baule 
V) in central Cte d'Ivoire, the Baule peoples raise crops and ant- 
mals to sell at markets ran by the village women Today, the Baule 
number 15 million. Their villages are ruled by notables. some of 
whom ме descended from those who left Ghana inthe eighteenth 
century Baule artists work in wood and bass to create anthropo- 
morphic masks and figures related to the afterlife. Although the 
practice has waned since the rs, the Ваше also carve wooden 
doors Some Baule art is stylistically similar to that of their 
neighbors, the southern Mande, the Malinke. and the Senufo: 
сл; 


Bobo а 
The Mande speaking Bobo peoples are a group of clans in Barking 
Faso and Mali They re farmers who live in compact and autono- 
mous villages The Hobo use natural materiala such as leaves 
wood and fiber to create masks that are typically angular im shape 
and wed in various tual contests. Neal eight handed thou 
sand people make up the Bobo thni group pm 


Boma s. 

The Bantwapeaking Boma peoples ils called Buma) vein the 
central savannah region of the Democratic Republic ofthe Congo. 
Their small hunting and farming society. numbering about 
twenty five thousand, is organized into chiefdoms Boma art- 
{sts carve angular wooden figures that provide protection against 
adverse forces in the universe mirê 


Cham/Mwona зө 

The Adamawo- speaking Cham peoples of northeastern Nigeria. 
‘of which there ме about fifteen thousand. inhabit the southern. 
region of the Gongola River Valley: Agriculture and small scale 
hending as well as hunting sustain the Cham. Вен known for the 
terracotta vessels that are ned to invoke spe in divination and 
‘healing tals, Cham artists also workin on and brass, decorate 
ondo, and create architectural decoration. tas 


Chokwe n 
The Chokwe peoples have lived as hunters, farmers, and pastoral- 
ists between the Kwango and Kasai rivers in northeastern Angola 
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dor neatly four bonded years By the twentieth century, they 
expanded their territory into the present day Democratic Republic 
‘of the Congo and the northwestern part of Zambia. Chokwe cul- 
ише peaked in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, during 
‘which time luxurious at was produced forthe courts af chiefs 
Figures, stool, thrones, and ceremonial objects were carved out 
‘of wood, especially for the leadership. 

Although artisti production declined during the twentieth 
century in the wake of famine, war, and disease, Chokwe cultural 
traditions have persevered. Today the Chokwe number nearly one 
miton. Cota ab 


Dan m 
The Dan peoples are pat of the Mande linguistic group and livein 
northeast bera and the neighboring areas of Cte d'Ivoire and 
Guinea Farmers and warriors, the Dan, who number about five 
hundred thousand, have no central authority, rather, they live in 
independent villages made up of different clans grouped around. 
chief. Secret societies are important to the organization of Dan 
тоду, especially the Paro sacety, which iscommon tall ethnic 
goof ofthe region Masks are perhaps the most important works 
‘of art created by the Dan. Artists also carve figural sculpture and. 
‘spoons and make pottery nas 


Djennenke/Soninke ıa 
Djennenke and Soninke are cultural designations for ancient and 
rar wooden statues collected in the region of the Bandiagara 
Escarpment in Mali Figures that have been subjected to scientific 
analis are dated as eal asthe eleventh century aD The wooden 
sculptures. some of which have an ойу patina, represent human 
figures detailed with canfiction, jewelry. and clothing Cat 





Dogon м 
Dogon farmers in the rocky plateau and plain of Handisgara in 
Mal established thelr villages under vertical elif faces to pro- 
tect themselves from invasion. The Gurspeaking Dagon peoples 
migrated to this area inthe fifteenth century escape the Mande, 
and they developed an architectural style to Bt their defensive 
geography The cult of ancestors i important to the Dogon, who 
аай van sculptures and instruments for these ceremonies and 
‘other initiation rites. Figural sculptures are carved in a stylized 
‘manner as are the wide variety of masks also made by the Dogon 
peoples whose present population ie pearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand Cue 


Edo ws 

Benin Cty in present-day southern Nigeria was the capital ofthe 
‘Benin kingdom which was established around AD go and flour- 
hd until the end of the seventeenth century The name of its 
capital ty has caused some to refer to the kingdom and the art 
‘produced there as Benin. The people of this kingdom, however, 


called thelr land, language, and themselves Edo. Portuguese 
explorers arrived in the Benin kingdom at the end ofthe fifteenth 
centuryto find avast kingdom ruled bya divine king. Copperalloy 
(brass or bronze) and ivory were the prestigious materials for art 
‘commissioned by the king for his regalia, palace, and shrines. The 
«узе was destroyed during the British Punitive Expedition 
Of 3897: Today there are approximately one million Edo people 

caos 


Ekonda эе 

The Ekonda, who number approsimately thee hundred thousand, 
area group of Mongo-peaking peoples who live In the northwest- 
em рәп of the Democratic Republic of the Congo. An account of 
Фе Ekonda written in зм describes the bythen defunct prac: 
кє or choosing the ritual chief who embodied Ekonda political 
authonty. According tothe report a group ofvillage elders selected 
wealthy outsider who paid the village in exchange for the title of 
ef Following his installation, the chef was responsible or dv 
‘ation, ceremonial activites, and acted as a spiritual mediator. He 
had the exclusive right to wea the tiered fiber hat decorated wit 
bass plates a 





Fang w 
The forested area that extend from Cameroon to Gabon includes 
Equatorial Guinea and was home tothe Fang peoples whose culture 
‘hive in the nineteenth centur Fang villages and communities 
were organized around families and clans with common ances- 
ors Indeed, the cult of ancestors was central to Fang religion, 
and artists made reliquary figures to gant the bones and skulls 

deceased relatives. Tang artists also carved wooden masks Asa 
migratory group, the Fang continually absorbed the cultural and 
asic traditions of the peoples with whom they came in contact. 
European influence in the 1910 and 1930 resulted in a decline in 
*heloterestinthecaltofancestrs which was eventually replaced 
‘by Western religion, thereby causing Fang artistic production to 
dbe away Today this ethnic group numbers two hundred thousand. 

cat 





Grebo а 

п the tropical rain forests of southeastern Libel the Grebo 
peoples make their living through agriculture, fishing, hunting. 
and gathering. Rice is the principal crop, but cotton, okra, millet, 
and sorghum are also grown. The Grebo are ruled by а chief, who 
live in absolute isolation Grebo villages consist of cone cylinder 
huts grouped in family compounds around a central plaza. Today 
‘there are approximately three hundred thousand Greba. Cat. gı 





Guro зэ 
Originally known as the Ken, the Guro ме a group of Mande: 
speaking agricultural peoples who vein central Cóte d'Ivoire: The 
two hundred thousand Guro live in independent villages with no 
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central authority: but frm alliances for the purpose of war. The 
direct descendant of the village founder, known as the "master 
ме earth,” eontrols the distribution of agricultural Lando. Guro 
artis produced by specialists and often takes the form of wooden 
animal masks that are valued as sacred objects The Guro received 
thelr present appellation in the early twentieth century when they 
were aggressively colonized by the French. ense 


Hausa 20 
With a total population of ver twenty tv million, the Hausa ive 
primary in northwestern Nigeria and throughout West frc, 
Including Niger, Cameroon, and Ghana. Hausa artists create work 
Ina variety of media, including leather, metal ceramics, and fiber, 
In which African and Islamic characteristics are often combined. 
Hausa men both weave and embroider the voluminous prestige 
gowns that have become the masculine national dress in Nigeria. 

pm 


Hemba as 
Previously considered port ofthe tbs peoples the Banno speaking 
Memba create art that is somewhat similar in style to that of the 
Libo, but represents a culture that is independent iom the Luba. 
Today, the eighty thousand tembu are farmers and hunters in the 
eastern part ofthe Democratic Republic of the Congo, where they 
lie in large clans of families with a common ancestor The cult of 
ancestors plays an Important role in ће Hemba's matriarchal soci- 
ту. amd most art Is produced for this cult Sculptors carve wooden 
ancestor figures and masks for ceremonies dedicated to the cult 

cns 








Igbo эз 
Thetghopeolesol gea believe thatevery piece of art has value. 
snd they are known for the masky and sculpted figures of wood 
associated with shrine architecture Although the earliest extant 
works of Igbo art date to the tenth century most extant ho art 
was made in the nineteenth and twentieth centres The io, 
who number between seventeen and twenty iion ae prima 
farmers They are not ruled уа его king, but rather by a coum- 
lof elders whose power is balanced by secret societies The Ada 
of Apo ме subgroup of igbo which lives near the Coss River 

ca 


igede a3 

In the Bene State of central Nigeria, the Igede peoples live in 
Farmingvilagecofconeplimderhuts The ede speak a language 
‘ofthe wa subfamily that Is distinct from that of their northern 
neighbors, the loma, with whom the Igede are associated. The 
dede are farmers, who also rase small herds of livestock, and 
traders. The funeral is perhaps the most important event of the 
ме ele for the Igede: consequently, much art is produced for 
funerary use and for the cult of ancestors. Today the Igede number 
around three hundred thousand people. си 
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Kanyok за 
The Kanyok are agricultural peoples who live in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, along the eastern side of the Luba king 
doro with which they were associated political The population 
amounts to about ninety thousand, and they produce a variety of 
artworks including decorated prestige items and narrative seul 
tures Sculptors carved wooden stools, water pipes staffs, and 
‘tal containers forthe King and other titleholders. Older kanyok 
ar Forms were very angular, but their carvings have evolved to be 
more rounded ad portate in appearance p 


Kongo as 
Ты Kongo ae а poup of minted Banaspaiking perg 
Which includes the Yombe Woyo, Boma, and Mboma- who re 
n the adjacent areas of the Republi of Congo, Angola, and the 
Democratic Republic ofthe Congo They are known for their armed 
wood power gures that invoke the spiris The Kongo abo ente 
ton and era оешу wooden masks. andrea Anal 
ane ehh бы Pte enable би Kongo peoples to рери 
and pin enn pola) powes ia the teenth cta lng 
this time the king and many ofthe ngo peoples converted o 
tan, Slavery and war evenly led to the demise ol 
‘he Kango nom in the eighteenth century Today the Xango 
тоны эни бн millon people ©» 


Kota a6 
Before settling in northeastem Gabon and the boeing areas 
of the Congo, the Kota peoples forced by the Fang peoples— 
migrated эсти Айка би years Kota society comprises several 
smaller groups that are governed by village chief Kata religion, 
uke that ofthe Fang is based on the cult ofthe ancestors, whose 
power is thought to reside within thet skulls and bones Reliquary 
figures, the most common objects of Kota artwork. guard these 
bodily relics The Kota lo created masks and sculptures, many of 
Which were destroyed in the twentieth century by Christian mis- 
sonare Today the Kota peoples number around one hundred 
and twenty five thousand. ares 


Kuba ay 

The Kuba kingdom of the Democratic Nepali of the Congo 
probably began to develop i the sixteenth century when people 
migrated from the north to settle between the бові asa 
and Laihia птеп. The kingdom peaked in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury a the trade center for ivory, exported textiles and ther art. 
Although the Kuba kings comprises many ethnic groups, ach 
one with its own leader. the king over all of Kuba is a member of 
the Bushoong poup. 

“The two hundred thousand Kuba satin themselves today as 
farmers and fishermen Art objects created by the Kuba demon- 
strate a preference for geometric patterns Kuba works include 
vegetal fiber textiles, wooden figures, and masks often used to 
demonstrate prestige and edendi. 

Cat. 15,16, 6a, 56,58, 9a, 309 
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Lega as 
“The Lega, a Bante speaking cluster of farmers who also pan fr. 
gd inhabit the east central area of the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo The Lega whe now number around four hundred thou- 
sand, migrated to this мез from Uganda in the seventeenth 
century Instead of 3 centralised government, the Lega have the 
Beam an age graded association in which leadership s vested 
Lega artists work ivory. wood, and bone to create masks and fig- 
‘ores that symbolize moral principles Gt mors a 


Luba ap 
Founded in 1585 by King Kongolo, the Luba kingdom of the 
present-day southeastern Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
pd inthe seventeenth century when it controlled а federa- 
on ордоп». bs art made for the cult of ancestor. secret 
societies and the king coun. The frequent depiction of women 
in bo art, particularly on prestige objecta, attests to the onc 
‘stats of women ts такы] society The empire began to 
eripe inthe ion asa result of aids sive traders, and Belg 
оза. Today the Laba number ve биш millon people 
Cat 20,40, 48, 0 


шиа зе 

In the eighteenth century. a group of farmers and hunters of Luba 
engin. known as the Lan people, migated from West Africa 
to the Kaval region of tbe Democratic Republic of the Congo. The 
threw hundred thousand Lala Ine in independent villages led 
by local chief in conjunction with a council of elder. The ha. 
are known for crafting mask that are performed doring initiation. 
‘ites Their culture underwent extreme changes in the ate nine- 
‘teenth century when the Lulua ing prohibited the tradition of. 
drinking palm wine encouraged ritualized smoking of hemp and 
bumed all cut images КҮТ 


Makonde p» 

There are two goups of Bantu-speaking peoples called Makonde. 
totaling about two milion people One group lives in northern. 
Motambigue, the other in southeastem Tanzania. Before the 
‘Portuguese colonized the Makonde in the early twentieth cen- 
шу. the most important artiste work they created were carved 
‘wooden ancestor figures and masks. Tanzanian Makunde artists 
‘rate facial and body masks, while the Makonde of Mozambique 
‘are wooden helmet masks for boys nation rituals These 
helmet masks are usually decorated with halk wax facial cana 
tons, and pointe teeth Makonde artists also make decorative 
objects such as pipes, combs, canes, and bark barat Сыз 


Mangbetu 32 

The Mangbet settled in the northeastern part of the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo in the nineteenth century and remained 
э political force nti slve traders from North Айка arrived in. 
tbe region in 2880. Many Mangbetu artworks are decorated with 


resisticlooking human heads with similar elongated heads and 
flayed hairstyles. Although Mangbetu art is made primarily for 
the ruling dass, artists also crate prestige objects, such as knives 
weith ivory handles, arp with figural motifs and trumpets Today 
the Manghetu peoples number about Sve hundred thousand. 

pe 


Mbala 33 

Related to the Pende peoples, the Mbala have been present in the 
Democratic Republica the Congo since the seventeenth century. 
The two hundred thousand Mbala are agriculturalists who live in 
lag led by chiefs They weave baskets, carve figures in wood, 
and, if rarely, produce masks. А red pigment (tul) is used 10 
color sculpted figures in a variety ol forms p 


Mboma за 

The Mboma, of which there are about thirty thousand, one ofthe 
Kongo-relaed groups live in the area of Homa Matadt on the Zalre 
River They subsist on farming, hunting, fishing, and trading, In 
addition to wood, the Mboma used soft steatite to carve funerary 
figures distinguished by various atitudes—e g. head-on hand, 
cose legged, К 





Mende 35 
The Mende are rice farmers who migrated to епа Leone from var: 
‘ous Aficantemitoresi the sixteenth century and number about 
two million today Within Mende chiefdoms, boys and girls are 
initiated into secret societies and remain members for fe. These 
secret societies, Pro for males and Sande for females, serve 
educational institutions that impar and reserve Mende mar 
and customs Artworks, especially wooden masks, are created for 
initiation and healing ceremonies The masquerade for the Sande 
society provides a rare instance of African women ax maskers. 
Cana 








Ndebele 36 

The Ndebele, a Ngun speaking peoples, are divided и 
group those who live in Zimbabwe, called the North Sot 
those who live in the Mpumalanga and Limpopo provinces in 
‘South Africa Ndebele women of South Africa create beadwork that 
decorates clothing and items related to Initiation, weddings, and 
healing ite They are also renowned forthe murals they paint on 
‘the walls of their houses The Ndebele amber nearly three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand today. ats 





Oron a7 

Acconngto some scholars, the Oron are related to the bio the 
Oron insist they are not Estimated to number over one hundred 
thousand, the Oron peoples live on the west bank of the Cross 
River in southeastem Nigeria. Vilage elders rule their Oron com- 
munities while the Ekpe societies (secret associations of which 
‘nly the men are members and charged with maintaining social 
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and political control) enforo the rules of the village and control 
the distribution of wealth. The Oron peoples create ancestor Ág- 
ures, many of which were destroyed or stolen in the 1970 during. 
the Biafran War. ete 


Ovimbundu зв. 
High on the Benguela Plateau of Angola live the approximately 
46 million Ovimbundu peoples They farm and raise livestock 
Although Ovimbundu ап was inspired by Chokwe forms, contact 
with Europeans probably informed the naturalism evident in some 
Ovimbundu works Depictians of Ovimbrndo women are charac- 
terized by their bralded hairstyles. Other artworks, predominantly 
tua may have ben enacted in ritual settings Today, there are 
more than two million Ovimbundu peoples [К 





Pende 39 
The Bantu speaking Pende peoples of the Democratic Republic 
‘ofthe Congo were at one time overwhelmed by the Choke, but 
керий thelr Independence with the ie of elle in the 
tweet century Pende art, which vanes by eon, shown му. 
istic simlantes with the Chokwe and the Luba. Chiefs uve carved 
objects much as stools and staffs as symbol of thelr power, and 
wooden or ber masks ме made for initiation and healing cer 
“monte as well as for masquerades that entertain and reinforce 
social nom, Although caved qure are ra, Pende atts 
tarve ivory pendants inthe frm of minature masks; The ende 
peoples number five hundred thousand and sustain their vilages 
through agriculture seling the harvests at markets nan һу women. 
at a un 





Sango 40 
The Sango live In the regions of nother Lastoual and 
Kilamoutou, along the course of the Sebe River in Gabon The 
total population is estimated to number about fiy four hoo 
sand people. Ше the Kota they make reliquary guardan figures 
that are decorated wih brass, Sang бри are, however, carved 
‘with smaller, more calar heads and lack the elaborate hairstyles 
of ota figures p 


Senufo a 

The Senufo peoples, who now number three millon, have ina 
ied areas of Mal Parkins Paso, and Cee d'Ivoire since the ВЕ. 
teenth century Senufo villages are organized according to family 
lineage and age and ar governed by a council edes, АП men 
belang to the Poro society in wbich they learn their social, pot 
cal and spiritual roles. Similarly, women belong to the Sandogo 
society, Senufo art nes wooden sculpture and masks for ini- 
tiation and funeral ceremonies as well as dye decorated tertiles 
and porters cat 35 5559.63 
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Songye sa 

Thay ve individual chiefdoms make up the Songye territory 
west ofthe Lualaba Riverin the Democratie Republic ofthe Congo 
The Songye are historically related to their Rant speaking pg 
ors the Hem and Luba peoples though their society and aris- 
tie styles are unique The one millon Songye peoples, who farma 
and hunt are renowned for their visual arta, especially expressive 
smash for he рибе secret society Cribs sut 


Suku 43 

‘The Suk peoples, of which there are about eighty thousand, have 
had a complex history in the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
With the Yaka, they invaded the Kongo kingdom and, years later, 
were themselves overtaken by the Yaka Suku society is matrilineal 
ond ruled by regional chiefs Most Suku art is created эк regalia 
dor these chiefs The Suku alo сый power figures, masks. and. 
Wooden sculpture for rial and everyday use. Cnm 


T3090 44 
“The торо area small ethnic group originally located in the area of 
the Upper Ngoune River in Gabon and numbering about thirty- 
seven thousand They are neighbors ofthe Sango with whom they 
share a tradition of ancestor worship and the production of carved 
‘wood figures that guarded ancestral reis preserved in baskets or 
bundles. arn 


Tuareg as 
‘Numbering aver one milion, the Tuareg are seminoma pur 
rds who inhabit the Sahara Desert southern Alea, sith: 
vete Libya, Mali, Burkina Faso, and Nit They are grouped 
Int pity autonomous federations that, on ocasion, in 
together for purposes of trade and defense. Continuing drought 
nce the san have cause some Tuareg to become sedentary 
ауын and cy dwellers They are renowned for carved 
wood household furnishings, metal and leatherwork. and jewelry 
wh imple shapes and decoration hat combines linea and go> 
mene monts =» 


Wongo 46 
The Wongo are a small ethnic group of about ten thousand who 
live in the Democratic Republic ofthe Congo where they are neigh- 
bors ofthe ende and Kuba peoples They subsist on farming and 
fishing Their art includes raffia weaving and woodkaring the 
styles of which resemble that of their neighbors Gts 


Woyo 47 

‘One of five groups that originally made up the Kongo kingdom. the 
Woyo (residing in the western part of the present day Democratic 
"Republic of the Congo and Cabinda, with а population total of 
about twelve thousand) are considered a cultural subgroup ofthe 
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Kongo Woyo power figures and other statuary resemble those of 
other Kango groups. but their polyehnome masks, pot lids with 
бше caved in relief, and figurative ceramic vessels by Vaania 
Mas are unique. po 


Yaka ав 

The Wamba River that flows along the southwest area of the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo and northern Angela is home 
о one milion Yaka. The Rantu-speaking Yaka migrated to this 
‘region in the siatcenth century Their highly structured hunting 
and farming society ie red by a chief of Lands origin. Like the. 
“Suku, the Yaka believe thelr chiefs ane superhuman and create 
royal regalia for their une Yaka artists craft masks for initiation 
ceremonies, statuettes, and prestige objects Although the Yaka 
have been influenced by the Suku. Kongo, Holo, and Teke peoples. 
‘thei эп can be identified by ts distinctive features, such as the 
‘upturned nose and the pigments applied to the surface of carved 
wooden object. p 


Yanzi as 
“The Yan trading community in the Democratic Republic althe 
Congo, are organized by a caste vystem The Yanzi peoples have a 
tadition ol eschanging ats styles and borrowing forms from 
neighboring cultures However influenced by their neighbor the 
чола may be, thet figures are recognizable by their elongated 
and angular forms Today, the Yanzi peoples number around forty 
thousand, 


Yombe so 

Two hundred thousand Yombe peoples live in the mountain- 
ж» forests and savannahs of westem Republic of Congo and. 
‘the Democratic Republic of the Congo. Their society ie based on 
ıa matrilineal line of inhented power and ruled by male chiefs 
‘The Yombe subsist by farming hunting and raining animale The. 
‘Yombe create animal masks for ceremonial traditions related to 
"hei agricultural and ending pursuits. Perhaps best known for 
вен “poner fures." which held ritual medicines and are embel 
ished with mirrors and nails, the Yombe als forge ие, came 
‘wooden maska and weave taf. Cts 


Yoruba sı 
‘one ofthe largest ethnic groups tn Africa. now numbering appro 
imately twenty ve milion, the Yoruba. comprised of several dif. 
derent groups that speak the Yoruba language. trace their ongint 
to the ity ofl a present-day Nigeria, where according to their 
story of Ње Creation, the word began Today. most Yoruba people 
ame farmers who Nive in Nigeria and the neighboring areas of the 
Repoblic of Renin and Tago. 

The Yoruba believe in an extensive pantheon of deities, deified 
kang ancestors, and nature spirits They create masks, divination 





тшу», and brass and terracotta sculptures, which are frequently 
dedicated to the spirits and ancestors. Besides sculptural works 
apd masks; the Yoruba make a variety of beaded objects and woven 
tenies. Cat. 69, 25,2790, 43, 65, 66, 100-103 


Zande sa 

During the eighteenth century the Zande peoples began to emerge 
fom groups of people who were moving from the west toward 
the forests of central Africa. Today, the Zande inhabit an area that 
spans the Democratic Republic of the Congo, the Central African 
‘Republic. and southem Sudan, Although Zande art is very similar 
to that ofthe neighboring Mangebet peoples, ti not intended 
for royal use: Rather, Zande artists create musical instruments and 
carved statues for secret societies: The Central Sudanic-speaking 
Zande number about one million. Cato fr 
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CULTURES OR SITES 


Egypt, ancient 








Sokoto 
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